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NOTICE.—A Twenty-page Literary Supplement appears with 
the SATURDAY REVIEW ¢his week gratis. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If the ‘‘ Times” news prove true, the new Prime 
Minister will have bettered Mr. Balfour’s remarkable 
record in shedding colleagues—he has shed them in 
anticipation. He begins by dropping the most brilliant 
figure in the Liberal party, Lord Rosebery, and goes 
on by dropping—so the ‘‘ Times ” tells us—Sir Edward 
Grey, the second-best. It has always seemed to us 
that it would be very hard for the two groups effectu- 
ally to fuse when the time came. We don’t desire 
our misgiving to prove a prophecy; and hope the 
Prime Minister will at any rate keep hold of Mr. 
Asquith. None of the Liberal leaders was more sin- 
cerely pleased than Sir Edward Grey when Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman came out as a capital, adroit | 
leader of the House of Commons; and since then | 
the two have worked together with good will and com- | 
fort—with entire friendliness even during the South | 
African war. What an irony, then, if they were severed | 


at this of all moments! The ‘‘ Times ” states positively | 
that the difficulty exists through the fact that Sir Henry 
has decided not to go to the Upper House. Sir 
Edward Grey on Friday wired, in reply to the Central 
News query, that the news published in the ‘‘ Times” 
is wholly unauthorised by himself and incorrect. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not nearly so 
handsome to his friends the Liberal newspapers as 
Mr. Balfour is to chosen pressmen on the other side. 
He let them hug the delusion that he would not take 
office if Mr. Balfour resigned at the present time. 
They all thought and proclaimed this to be the way to 
defeat a shifty Unionist move—and the next thing was 
the announcement that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
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| solution. 


day every Liberal and almost every Tory is saying that 
it would be very bad policy for Sir Henry and his friends 
to be trapped by Mr. Balfour into office before the Dis- 
The next they have forgotten all about this, 
and there is a general feeling that the Liberals have 
behaved in quite the orthodox, proper way. So much 
for the value of political thought and judgment in a 
party crisis. 


A great hubbub was caused in 1846 by the announce- 
ment in the ‘‘ Times ” that Sir Robert Peel had decided 
to repeal the Corn Law, before any statement had been 
made to the Cabinet. The beautiful and impecunious 
Mrs. Norton was commonly accused of having wormed 
the secret out of some statesman “in his hours of 
ease” and sold it to the ‘‘Times”. Long afterwards 
it was discovered that Lord Aberdeen was the traitor 
who told the editor. Lord Granville tells us in his Life 
that he got into hot water both with the Cabinet and 
the Court, because certain news leaked out in the 
‘*Times” and he hints that the indiscretion of ‘‘ the 
Lodger”, as he called Charles Greville who lived in the 
same house, was to blame. In 1886 we remember that 
Mr. Childers was severely censured for prematurely 
communicating to the ‘‘ Scotsman” some of the pro- 
visions of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. 


But nowadays Mr. Balfour has changed all that, for 
he deliberately chooses as the depositaries of his secret 
intentions, not any of his colleagues, but the ‘‘ Times ” 
and the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”. A few days before the 
simultaneous appearance of leading articles in these 
journals urging the Prime Minister to resign a meeting 
of the Cabinet was held. Immediately after the 
Cabinet Council Mr. Austen Chamberlain declared in 
addressing his constituents, that ‘‘ there was no crisis, 
that he knew of, and that he was as likely to know 
&c. &c.” (cheers and laughter). Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood made a funny speech in Somersetshire at the 
same time, in which, with much elaboration of jocu- 
larity about tongues and pulses &c., he assured his 
audience that he was the party physician, and that 
nothing whatever was the matter and that nothing 


OF 

"had been sent for by the King and would accept office. 
* Henry Campbell-Bannerman was received by the King, g 

| and, as the writers love to quote, kissed hands. One 
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could be the matter without his being ‘called in”. 
All this while, however, Mr. Balfour was dropping 
into the eager ears of Mr. Iwan Miller and Mr. 
Moberly Bell his private intention to resign. No 
wonder Mr. Balfour is zealously served by the ‘‘ Times” 
and the ‘‘ Telegraph” ; he pays handsomely. 


Lord Randolph Churchill paid even better than 
Mr. Balfour, but he did not fare so well. Everybody 
has heard how, forgetting all about Mr. Goschen, he 
took a cab to Printing House Square, and told the 
editor even before he told the Queen, much less his 
colleagues, that he was resigning his office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and how next day the ‘“‘ Times” 
announced the resignation—the only paper in England 
that knew of it—and rebuked Lord Randolph for his 
act. Mr. Balfour is wiser than Lord Randolph ; he 
does not pay in advance. 


Whether in fact the Liberals have made a bad move 
for themselves in accepting office is not really very 
clear. The preliminary analyses, it is true, seemed to 
show that it would be weak play to take office now; 
but, as in chess so in party politics, you may sacrifice 
something to establish yourself in a commanding posi- 
tion on the board—and is it not commanding to get 
hold of all the offices? Many of the pawns in the 
Liberal party no doubt already feel themselves queen- 
ing. On the whole, in spite of the Liberal press 
which without light and leading foundered in the dark, 
and indeed the general view that Sir Henry must not 

© into Mr. Balfour's snare, the rank and file of the 

iberal party are happier to-day than they were a fort- 
= ago before resignation was bruited. The con- 
siderable following of the half-famished who do the 
sutling for the party of course like it: the doling out 
of jobs and perquisites of various kinds may begin at 
once. 


We have never much admired the wholesale indis- 
criminating abuse of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by 
many of his party opponents. He was called the in- 
cubus for some time when Lord Rosebery was yet 
in the running for the Liberal leadership, and his 
occasional indiscretions, such as ‘‘ methods of bar- 
barism”’—no worse than Lord Salisbury’s ‘“ black 
man ”—were done to death by unindulgent patriots. 
The common-form abuse of him recalls somewhat the 
common-form abuse of W. H. Smith by truculent 
Liberals years ago. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is a pleasing and decorous figure. He may have no 
more genius than W. H. Smith had, and little more 
imagination. But he has a good-temper, which Sir 
Francis Baring said was more useful than genius 
in a Cabinet Minister. We believe that there will 
now be, for a time at any rate, a feeling of kindness 
towards the Prime Minister which is new among many 
of his opponents. Certainly no decent person would 
have the least desire to see him in difficulties now, 
when he has just reached a splendid office by patience 
and persistent endeavour. 


What! has the pendulum so soon begun to swing 
against the party in power? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman only accepted office on Tuesday, but by 
Thursday he had lost a seat. The New Forest Division 
of Hampshire has returned Mr. Compton the Conserva- 
tive by a small majority ; reduced, still a majority. A 
seat or two does not make a world of difference just 
now, and wecould half wish that the New Forest 
electors had shown the grace to welcome the new 
Prime Minister by returning his supporter, Sir Henry 
Hobart. It would have been a pretty form of con- 

tulation. However we can congratulate Sir Henry 
obart—a really earnest Liberal and very anxious to 
\sit for a Hampshire constituency—on his good fortune ; 
itis not every man to whom is given, as Sir Henry will 
be} = chance to have a second shot within a month 
or so, 


A day or two before Mr. Balfour’s resignation one 
_of Sir Henry Hobart’s chief supporters, who we 
think is not fond of Home Rule, wrote to us saying 
‘* It looks as if Hobart would have to fight two elec- 
tiens, instead of one, in quick succession, [Our cor- 
respondent thought that the seat would go to the Liberals 


and that Mr. Compton would try to wrench it back at 
the General Election next year]... . I am going down 
there next week to cast my vote for Free Food.” He 
ought to be thoroughly satisfied with the result. He 
was able to go and give a whole-hearted vote against 
Protection. It is very agreeable to feel that you have 
voted in this important matter exactly as you feel ; 
whilst as for his vote for Home Rule, a policy he does 
not fancy, it has done no harm at all, because the 
Unionist has held the seat. 


Are members of the retiring Government really 
puzzled as to their exact status, or are they indulging 
in a rather obvious stroke of platform humour when 
they profess they do not know whether they are still 
members of a government or not? Lord Percy, Mr. 
Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson have all described 
themselves as not being ministers or as being ‘‘ina 
state of suspended animation” or some such phrase. 
But it is rather odd that there should have been what 
looks like an actual mistake even in the Courts the 
other day. Mr. Danckwerts, a well-known counsel of 
pronounced traits, informed Sir Robert Finlay that as 
he was not now Attorney-General he had no longer 
any control over members of the Bar. Sir Robert 
disclaimed the intention of trying to control Mr. 
Danckwerts in any case, but he did not explain whether 
he still regarded himself as Attorney-General or not. 
Mr. Danckwerts seems to have given up his point later 
by speaking of Sir Robert as the Attorney-General. 


Several changes on the Judicial Bench have taken 
place. Mr. Justice Wills’ resignation has nothing to 
do with politics, though Mr. Henry Sutton’s appoint- 
ment is so far political that the Attorney-General’s 
““devil” naturally goes out with his principal. Lord 
Lindley retires from the House of Lords, and the 
Irish Attorney-General, Mr. Atkinson, succeeds him ; 
thus setting at rest a controversy which has been going 
on for some time as to what Irishman had the best 
title to the vacancy. There have been persistent 
rumours that Lord Macnaghten was contemplating 
retirement that Sir Robert Finlay might be found a 
high judicial office before the patronage slipped from 
the Conservative Government. Yet up to the present 
nothing has been heard either of the prospects of 
Sir Robert or Sir Edward Carson. Have they calcu- 
lated on the brevity of life of the new Government, 
and are they holding themselves in reserve for some- 
thing higher in a not remote future ? Lord Halsbury, 
with all his vitality, can hardly be looking forward to a 
new term. In the meantime, it is generally assumed 
that Sir Robert Reid is to take his place as Lord 
Chancellor, though as yet this has not been announced. 
Unfortunately it must be added that the Court of 
Appeal is now deprived of the services of Lord Justice 
Mathew, who on Wednesday was seized with an attack 
of paralysis. 


Lord Curzon arrived in London last Monday. At 
Charing Cross—how short a time, one cannot help 
thinking, before the disaster of last Tuesday—he was 
met, it cannot be said by a crowd, but by a certain 
number of distinguished Anglo-Indians and a few 
Liberal politicians. Not a Cabinet Minister was there, 
not a single prominent Conservative politician. Lord 
Curzon had given just cause of resentment perhaps— 
we think he most certainly had—but to allow him to 
come home thus unwelcomed was, if not the pettiest 
vindictiveness, certainly the worst of manners. Mr. 
Brodrick at any rate was bound in common decency 
to be there ; strained personal relations could but point 
his public duty. 


Prince Bilow’s speech on foreign affairs in the 
Reichstag on Wednesday was marked by a reserve 
which always starts the suspicions of the Teutophobe in 
Great Britain, who is anxious to take Herr Bebel’s 
view rather than the Government’s. Prince Biilow 
said with perfect truth that it is not always wise in 
talking of foreign affairs to make a complete statement, 
and his reserve was apparently due to a desire not to 
aggravate what he desctibed as the ‘‘ profound dis- 
like” towards Germany ‘‘ which characterises public 
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opinion in England”. Nothing in his remarks suggested 
that there have been any serious differences between 
the two Governments. The ill-will has been a people’s 
affair, and for that the press of both countries must 
share responsibility as anyone who is in a position to 
know will admit. Prince Biilow “‘ sincerely welcomes” 
the ‘‘more favourable symptoms” observable during 
the past week. The Anglo-German Conciliation Com- 
mittee has started a campaign which should do good, 
and has the German Ambassador’s cordial support. 
‘*We have no quarrel”, he says. ‘‘Why should we 
continue to imagine that we have a quarrel?” AA little 
common sense is all that is needed on either side. 


On the general question of foreign policy Prince 
Biilow was reassuring or his speech was meaningless. 
It was an emphatic disclaimer of the smallest desire 
to cause bad blood between Germany and any other 
country. All Germany seeks to do, he says, is to 
safeguard her own interests and see that she is not 
ignored in the settlement of questions which affect 
herself as well as others. The difficulty of course is 
to be quite sure that Germany will not consider as hers 
something that other nations regard entirely as theirs. 
Germany was entitled to be consulted in Morocco, and 
saw no reason why because Great Britain had re- 
nounced certain rights to France, she should follow 
suit. 


The Sultan seems now to be only playing to save his 
face. The Powers will be well advised to accept any 
proposals that can be formulated with this purpose in 
view so long as the substance of their demands is 
granted. What is necessary is to secure real financial 
reform, not immediately and openly to oust the Sultan’s 
authority from Macedonia. The presence of an 
Ottoman delegate upon the financial commission would 
remove the impression that any injustice was intended 
towards Mohammedans. Anything that prevents the 
outbreak of racial war on a large scale will be accepted 


so long as the vital substance of the Powers’ demands | 


is not destroyed. The talk about ‘‘ laws and regulations 
of the Empire” is absurd. Plenty of laws have been 
issued in Turkey but none is obeyed. The law is 
‘that of the locality and their own conscience”, to use 
the phrase of the late Lord Esher. The decrees of the 
Koran are the only “‘ laws ” having any validity. 


The postal and telegraph and telephone strikes which 
have been continued in Russia during the week, and have 
stopped communications between Russian provinces 
and towns.as well as with the outer world, are ascribed to 
the refusal of the Government to permit unions amongst 
theiremployés. Count Witte is blamed for this even 
by those who:are inclined to support him. The defence 
is that the demands of the employés include political 
and not merely economic objects. It is said that Count 
Witte now sees that a mistake has heen made and that 
his Ministry may have to resign. But inferences of 
this kind are easily made and have no definite value. 
Meanwhile the general strike which was threatened last 
week has not occurred, nor has the railway strike. A 
successful movement of this kind would be a sign of 
the extremists once more coming to the front. 


So far from there being indications of this during 
the week, it has been stated that the ‘‘ reactionaries ”, 
owing to the successful suppression of the various 
mutinies, saw their way to the proclamation of a military 
dictatorship. Later the newspaper correspondent finds 
that after all the army is so discontented that this is not 
a possible project. The good man is guided as often 
by his emotions as by knowledge. Without giving 
much heed to details it seems, generally speaking, that 
the really serious political business at present con- 
sists of the attempts of Count Witte’s ministry and the 
Zemstvoists to come to some agreement. Count Witte 
is not prepared to accept a programme which contem- 
plates much not included in the October manifesto. If 
a compromise were probable, matters would be much 
more hopeful. 


General Sakharoff, the successor of General Kuro- 
ve as War Minister, was shot by a woman on 
Tuesday in the Government of Saratoff, where he was 
inquiring into the agrarian disturbances that have taken 


place in South-east Russia. Charges of cruelty have 
been made against him and the murder is said to have 


-been done from a motive of vengeance. As to the poli- 


tical significance of these agrarian disturbances which 
General Sakharoff was engaged in suppressing, how- 
ever revolutionary the aims of the peasants may be from 
the economic and social point of view, they are not 
directed, and Count Tolstoy’s recent statement supports 
this, against the Monarchy. 


President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress was 
published on Wednesday. To most people, who cannot 
be expected to read it in its entirety to discover the 
really important points of policy, the most remarkable 
feature in the message will be the reiterated use of the 
word ‘‘ sovereign”. The European necessarily connects 
that word with a throne and a crown and will rashly 
speculate on the title which Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
assume when he settles down to found a dynasty. The 
word conveys the impression that some day we may see 
documents headed ‘‘To our 
Elihu Root greeting We, Theodore” &c. It is clear 
that the appearance of this ominous word has already 
excited apprehensions in the orthodox Republican mind 
but in its connexion with the people its associations 
are even more ominous. What becomes then of States 
rights? But in sober truth Mr. Roosevelt is perfectly 
correct. The central and national Government is capidly 
effacing all other authority in the States and is really 
sovereign. 


The Bill for the separation of Church and State in 
France has passed through the Senate and will shortly 
become law. It is a radically unjust and unequal 
measure, but even so it is better for the Church in 
France to be cut off from the state altogether and with 
great loss than to be in bondage to such maladministra- 
tion as thatof M. Combes. When the Government of a 
country has ceased to be Christian, still more so when 
it has become anti-Christian, which in plain language 
is the case in France, the position of an established 


| Christian Church becomes impossible. That however 


is not to say that French Churchmen, clerical or lay, 

are under any duty to take lying down the injustices 

sought to be perpetrated by this Bill. We are glad to 

see that the Gallican bishops are at last showing some 

signs of spirit and determination to fight. We are 

= too that the Pope is not following the mistaken 
rench policy of his predecessor. 


Lord Roberts, with the want of resolution which has 
marred the effectiveness of his whole career, spoilt an 
otherwise effective appeal at Newcastle by hedging. 
His theme was the inadequacy of the British army to 
the demands of the Empire, and the folly of people 
imagining that untrained meh can cope with professional 
soldiers in a great war. In other words this means that 
it is absurd to trust to volunteers to make up for the 
deficiency of the regular army. From this the natural, 
in fact necessary, inference is that we must accept con- 
scription. But Lord Roberts will not face that, the only 
real alternative, but prefers to take his stand as a 
tinker of volunteers. By putting the nation off the 
real issue Lord Roberts is only doing harm when he 
might do infinite good. Whatan accomplished seducer 
is popularity ! 


Mr. Justice Kekewich has decided an interesting 
case of copyright law in the action of Macmillan v. 
Dent. Messrs. Macmillan sought to prevent Mr. Dent 
from publishing certain unpublished letters written to 
Charles Lamb, the property of Mr. and Mrs. Steeds. 
Messrs. Macmillan contended that this ownership also 
enabled Mr. and Mrs. Steeds to assign the copyright to 
them. Mr. Dent’s argument was that Charles Lamb’s 
personal representatives were the owners of the copy- 
right, and he had got an assignment from them. 
Mr. Justice Kekewich’s decision is that in the 
case of a posthumous work such as these letters 
the owner of the manuscript has the copyright. 
Yet during his life the receiver of a letter does 
not become under the Common law the owner of the 
copyright although he is the owner of the manuscript. 
The Copyright Act, however, provides that the copy- 
right of every book published after the death of the 


and well-beloved 
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author shall be the property of the proprietor of the 
author’s manuscript. This the Judge held applied to 
the ownership of the paper on which the letters were 
written ; the Steeds could accordingly transfer the copy- 
right. Mr. Dent was thus restrained from publication. 


When the glass roof was fixed at Charing Cross 
Station, it was thought impossible there could ever be 
a collapse, so strong and enduring were supports and 
the whole framework. The engineer in charge of the 
work pointed out, we have heard, that the iron stays 
on which each of the huge bays rested were five inches 
thick—there never could be a built thing more secure. 
‘‘ Ever” in this case has consisted of less than forty 
years. On Tuesday two of the bays fell in, and with 


. them a girder weighing hundreds of tons. These bays 


were at the far end of the station roof. Had they been 
at the north end the loss of life must have been fright- 
ful. As it was seven workmen at least were killed and 
twenty-seven injured. The Avenue Theatre was prac- 
tically destroyed, and during the last four days a large 
body of men have been removing the nightmare pile of 
wreckage within the station. When the accident took 
place some of the people, who just escaped the falling 
mass, rushed out of the station and did not stop till 
they were a street or two away from the place. No 
man really knows for sure what he would do in a case 
like this. Nerves of steel are often talked and written 
about, but the supreme test of them is made so rarely— 
the test not of war or disease, but when suddenly life 
turns toa fury slinging flame” or scattering dust”’. 


Of course there must be an uncompromising inquiry 
into this disaster. To attribute blame to the railway 
company, or any official connected with the company, 
at this stage would be very wrong. So far nobody is 
to blame. What the public is anxious for just now is 
not so much the hanging of some unknown negligent 
person if such there be, but rather its own safety. 
There are other railway stations with huge glass and 
iron roofs in London. What is the nature of the in- 
spection of these roofs, and how often does it take 
place? One can conceive of cases where in buildings 
of this kind, owing say to a great storm, life may be 
wrecked ‘‘without the pilots’ guilt, without the 
captain’s knowledge”. But they should be barely 
imaginable. What by the way is to be done with 
the Avenue Theatre? Its position, adjoining a great 
railway terminus, is not happy. Might it not be re- 
moved with advantage ? 


Sir Clinton Dawkins’ death at the age of forty-six has 
deprived the public service of an able man, whose 
record at Oxford gave no promise of exceptional 
attainments. He was one of Lord Goschen’s dis- 
coveries. His opportunity came when he was made 

rivate secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

e had a genius for finance, and did such good work 
both in connexion with the Peruvian Corporation and 
the financial under-secretaryship in Egypt, that the 
great American house of Morgan offered him a lavish 
partnership on his reputation and not on personal 
knowledge. Fifteen years ago he was eager to supple- 
ment his official salary by journalism ; his advancement 
was the work of a single decade. 


Is it not about time the wrangle between Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Stephen Coleridge over Sir Henry Irving’s 
knighthood were dropped? Certainly it is hard on Mr. 
Shaw that Mr. Coleridge should be unable to perceive 
that he is ‘‘ knocked out”; but the whole of the con- 
tentious article is now before the public: why need 
Mr. Shaw trouble further? Mr. Coleridge should 
remember that playing at bowls with Mr. Shaw in the 
papers is a very different thing from playing croquet 
with ladies on a lawn. He must expect rubbers; and 
he cannot throw down his mallet in a pet—in public. 


The following colloquy in a West-end area between 
the dustman and his mate was overheard. ‘‘ Wot’s 
the use of makin’ this ’ere Campbell-Bannerman Prime 
Minister? Why he’s sixty-nine the ole fool! I know 
I had more brains twenty years ago than I ’ave now, 
and I expect ’e’s the same.” Disraeli put the same 
idea a little differently when he said, ‘‘ The youth of a 
nation are the trustees of posterity ”. 


MR. BALFOUR’S RECORD. 


1* may not seem a very happy occasion for the 

remark, but we do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Balfour is at this moment a larger figure in the eyes 
of the country than at any previous time in his career. 
He was great in the House long ago, and at any time 
has been a hero of select coteries. Asa party man he 
has of course been conspicuous for years : the leader of 
a party, be he never so small, is always a big man to the 
party zealot. But Mr. Balfour is now big for himself. 
The minds of thoughtful men, irrespective of parties or 
even of politics, have turned to Mr. Balfour during the 
last year as they did not when he was Irish Secretary 
and the darling of Unionist enthusiasm, or when he 
was leading the House in later days with the easy in- 
difference of a brilliant favourite. Since he became 
Prime Minister Mr. Balfour has had to fill a more serious 
part, and the world has come to take him more seriously 
in proportion. The very bitterness and persistency of 
the attacks made upon him are testimony enough to 
the increased significance of Mr. Balfour’s personality. 
No doubt his present peculiar eminence in the Parlia- 
mentary world, following on the disappearance of 
many distinguished contemporaries, partly accounts for 
the attention of the best minds in the country being 
concentrated upon him. But the eminence arising from 
the disappearance of his equals, if it explains Mr. 
Balfour’s attracting this peculiar attention, cannot 
explain his holding it. If his eminence were merely 
the creation of circumstances, it would soon be ex- 
posed and cast aside with ridicule. But none who 
need be taken seriously is inclined to disregard Mr. 
Balfour, or to treat him as a man that had his chance 
and failed, a broken stick to be thrown away. Not at 
all. Mr. Balfour is denounced, condemned, lamented 
over ; no one can leave him alone, and he excites so 
much feeling precisely because he is so much cared for; 
and the significant thing about it all is that it is not the 
party men who are the most moved. 

We cannot pretend that the man who looks at Mr. 
Balfour as a distinguished fellow-countryman is with- 
out excuse for certain of his misgivings. It does look 
like a very lame conclusion to a long tenure of power 
to give up at the last moment under no compulsion and 
with no justification even in party tactics. If now, 
surely much earlier, says the world ; and if not till now, 
why give up at all? There may be a convincing 
answer to these objections; if there is, we shall 
not affect to know it. The resignation strikes us asa 
mistake, and the excuse for it does not make it any- 
thing else. The unpleasantness of going on with a 
divided cabinet may be almost intolerable personally ; 
that is understandable enough ; but surely the stings of 
what we admit to be most outrageous fortune, borne 
with fortitude so long, could have been borne a little 
longer. It is indeed not easy to understand why a man 
who has shown the endurance Mr. Balfour has could 
not endure to the end. It was necessary, we doubt not, 
that the party air, as a political agent would say, should 
be cleared ; but we could have trusted the election to 
do a good deal in that way. We are not sure it is the 
height of sagacity to make a thunderstorm to clear the 
air. Nor do we imagine that tactical considerations 
were much in Mr. Balfour’s mind when he decided to 
resign. The personal equation is a much more serious 
matter, except perhaps to the local wire-puller. 

Even Mr. Balfour’s enemies will admit, and probably 
admit with pleasure as it implies a charge against 
Mr. Balfour’s friends, that his fortune certainly has 
been outrageous. All was going merry as a marriage 
bell for him, when came the great disturbance. The 
fiscal movement in itself could not have put Mr. 
Balfour in any insuperable difficulties, had not his 
friend, the Duke of Devonshire, played him false at the 
last moment. The Duke of Devonshire was, after Mr. 
Chamberlain, if indeed after him, the most influential of 
Mr. Balfour’s colleagues. It was natural that Mr. Bal- 
four, who had only recently entered on the premier- 
ship, should hesitate to take a course which would 
cause the Duke of Devonshire to secede, as the accept- 
ance of the whole of what we now call Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy would have done. A middle course was 
adopted which the Duke approved. This course was 
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publicly announced and adopted by Mr. Balfour at 
Sheffield. The moment it had been made public the 
‘Duke repudiated it and deserted his old friend and 
colleague. From that moment Mr. Balfour had to 
sustain an exceedingly difficult position; every com- 
promise may be described as equivocal, crooked, de- 
vious, and all the other adjectives with which the last 
two years and a half have made us so familiar. We 
wish, indeed, Mr. Balfour had seen his way to 
accept the whole tariff reform policy, including 
colonial preferential tariffs, from the beginning; but 
once he had decided on the middle course he has 
been but logically consistent in the whole of the sub- 
sequent proceedings in Parliament and in the country. 
Those who denounce him should denounce him either 
for not going the whole length with Mr. Chamberlain 
at the beginning or for not refusing to touch the tariff 
question at all. If he has been wrong, he was wrong 
then ; he is not open to any charge, except that of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy of defence, no doubt a most irritating 
quality to an opponent, in respect of what has followed 
in the fiscal controversy. As for indecision at first, let 
those who, realising the whole situation at the moment, 
feel that they would have acted with greater prompti- 
tude and resolution, take up stones to throw at Mr. 
Balfour. Perhaps Lord Rosebery will feel himself justi- 
fied in taking up the first stone. But the Duke of 
Devonshire has not been the only one of Mr. Balfour’s 
friends to ‘‘cart” him. Mr. Wyndham, needlessly and, 
we are sure, unintentionally exposed Mr. Balfour to a 
charge of truckling with Home Rule: and in the issue 
Mr. Balfour lost a brilliant colleague and a good deal of 
confidence. And then there was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bristol speech the other day: which in the circum- 
stances of the moment was certainly inconvenient. 
We do not know of any Prime Minister who 
has had greater difficulties to contend with; diffi- 
culties in front are less serious than difficulties be- 
hind. And Mr. Balfour has had to fight his battle 
almost single-handed. 
big things. The Education Act is not a final settle- 
ment, it is not so good an Act as it might easily 
have been: but no sane man, none but passive 
resisters and their like, will deny that it was a great 
legislative work ; and the Council of Imperial Defence 
is a great administrative work. It was not Mr. Balfour’s 
idea, of course—the Duke of Cambridge first fore- 
shadowed it—but Mr. Balfour made it effective. In 
foreign policy Lord Lansdowne’s success, which 
every one is now applauding, could not have been 
achieved but for the active sympathy of a Prime 
Minister, able on his own account to grasp the merits 
of a foreign situation and endowed with the right 
temper to meet it. Temper is of all qualities the most 
important in dealing with foreign questions. When 
one looks back on the nation’s safe passage through 
the perilously delicate time of the North Sea incident, 
and on the popular attitude of hostility to Russia and 
to Germany, it is difficult to quarrel with Mr. Balfour’s 
temper in handling our foreign relations. 

Responsibility and hard work seldom enhance a 
man’s personal charm. The Arthurian romance may 
have faded a good deal: the ‘‘ child in all these things” 
has grown up, and lost his delightful artlessness. We 
hear less of the graceful lounger casually plunging into 
debate, picking up his facts as he goes; he is seen 
to work now as well as to play bridge and talk golf; 
there are fewer stories of his being found alone 
asleep in a club-room while the great debate was going 
on at the House. Yet all this was just the charm 
of the ‘‘Soul” and the ‘‘Idol of the House”. But 
the god is well lost if we have gained a bigger man. 
A man indeed is not worshipped, but about an idol of 
the people or of the House or the smart set there is 
always a good deal of the little tin god. What he may 
lose with the coteries Mr. Balfour has gained with the 
nation. It is not easy for thecountry rightly to appreciate 
Mr. Balfour ; for he is not a typical Briton enormously 
magnified. His intellectuality and detachment of mind, 
his nicety of expression, his easy grace are not qualities 
to attract the average Englishman. 
nently the qualities demanded by high politics. Mr. 
Balfour’s presence at the head of affairs at all has been 
a sort of living protest against the rule of the average 


And yet he has been able to do ° 


But they are emi- | 


man. It accordingly appealed to us. We may be 
behind the times, but we confess to a lingering belief 
that it is well for the country that its chief magistrate 
should be a gentleman. 


THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER. 


HE last official act of the Conservative Govern- 
ment has been to ordain a constitutional innova- 
tion. We do not suppose that Mr. Akers Douglas 
knows much about the evolution of Cabinet Govern- 
ment, or that Mr. Balfour cares much. Yet over the 
signature of the late Home Secretary the King has 
issued a warrant, acting of course upon the advice of 
Mr. Balfour, giving the Prime Minister ‘‘ place and 
precedence next after the Archbishop of York”. ‘As 
precedence in this country is only given to hereditary 
rank and office, the above warrant has the effect of 
making an office of what was heretofore a customary 
designation of the First Minister of the Crown, or 
head of the Cabinet, who may and has held various 
offices. During the last two centuries the First 
Minister has most frequently been at the head of 
the Treasury, under the titles of First Commissioner 
of the Treasury, Lord Treasurer, and First Lord 
of the Treasury. The younger Pitt and Gladstone 
held simultaneously the two offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But Lord Salisbury departed from this custom and 
held in his three Administrations the office of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Salisbury could not 
of course have held the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: but Lord Liverpool, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Melbourne all held the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury in the Governments of which they were the 
chiefs. Lord Salisbury, however, chose to be Foreign 
Secretary, as did Lord Rosebery in the Administration 
which he formed in 1894. But there is no such office 
as Prime Minister, and until the day before yesterday 
the precedence given to the head of the Government 
depended on what office he had taken to himself, on 
whether he were First Lord of the Treasury, or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a Secretary of 
State, or haply Lord Privy Seal. The places 
assigned to Lords of the Treasury, Secretaries 
of State, and Chancellors of the Exchequer, it is 
perhaps not superfluous to explain, are pretty low down 
in the list, after ambassadors, and peers, and a good 
many sons of peers, after the Lord Privy Seal, and the 
Lord President of the Council. It often happened 
therefore that the Prime Minister followed some 
President of the Council or Lord Privy Seal, whom he 
had himself created, or walked behind the younger son 
of aduke. The new warrant ordains that the Prime 
Minister shall come after princes of the blood, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Archbishop of York, but before the whole peerage. 
This is surely the most democratic stroke of our times, 
for it is an official recognition of the fact that brains 
come before birth. 

It is historically interesting to see how slowly the 
ruler of the British empire won his way from a Court 
official to the position of First or Prime Minister. In 
the reign of Queen Anne Godolphin and Harley were 
called Lord Treasurer, and bore a white wand as symbol 
of office. It was during the succeeding reign, when 
the King could neither speak nor understand English, 
that Sir Robert Walpole gathered to him the powers 
and functions which we now ascribe, so willingly, to 
the Prime Minister. When he fell, the charge which 
was most bitterly pressed against Walpole, and which 
he was obliged most earnestly to repudiate, was that 
of trying to be ‘‘sole or prime minister”, an office 
which was declared to be unknown and contrary to the 
Constitution. Mr. John Morley tells us, in his mono- 
graph on Walpole, that the term ‘‘ Premier” was first 
used without challenge of the Duke of Newcastle in 
1746. George III. made a desperate attempt to be 
his own Prime Minister by playing off one set of Whig 
noblemen against another, and by spending all his time 
and most of his Civil List in managing the House of 
Commons. Accordingly we hear very little about a 
Premier or Prime Minister between 1760 and 1770. It 
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is remarkable that Burke and Junius do not use the | 
term, but refer to ‘‘the Minister”, or to the head of the 
Administration by name. Lord North was generally 
referred to in debate as ‘‘the noble lord in the blue 
riband”’. But by the time the younger Pitt began his | 
long rule the term must have begun to be in use, | 
for in the interview between that statesman and Fox in | 
1783, described by Macaulay, the latter asks ‘‘Is Lord | 
Shelburne to remain Prime Minister?” Pitt indeed 
in a State paper addressed to Addington at the 
beginning of the last century defines his conception of 
the powers and duties of the head of the Cabinet, the 
First or Prime Minister. Creevey uses both the terms, 
Premier and Prime Minister, once or twice in his 
letters ; but Canning seems to have been the first 
statesman who was regularly referred to by that 
appellation. After the Reform Act of 1832 the ex- 
pression came into constant use in the press and in 
conversation, but never in Parliament itself. According 
to the custom of the House of Commons a minister 
must be referred to by the office which he holds. Of 
late years however a disorderly practice has sprung up 
of alluding to Mr. Balfour not as the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but as the Prime Minister. Presumably, 
this practice will be regularised by the new warrant, 
which makes the ‘‘ Prime Minister” an office. Or 
does it not do so? The Prime Minister, as such, 
has neither salary ner duties. Can there be such 
a thing, at law, as an office, we _ will not 
say without salary (as there are such things 
as unpaid offices, Charity Commissionerships, for 
instance), but without duties? or is it intended to 
assign duties and a salary to the Prime Minister as 
such? To be sure, the Prime Minister has the trifling 
duty of looking after the Cabinet, and supervising 
generally the British Empire, and many people think 
that is duty enough for a man, without the added 
drudgery of a department. On the other hand, it is a 
duty for whose discharge the Prime Minister cannot be 
made responsible to Parliament, except by a general 
vote of censure. It may be desirable to free the Prime 
Minister from the harassing care of a department : but 
it is conceivable that times might arise when this 
exemption from specific duties would be used as a 
‘screen for fugacious responsibility. It is certain that 
the Prime Minister must have a salary. So that unless 
and until Parliament makes some special provision for 
him, he must, despite his precedence, continue to com- 
bine with his titular position some one or other of the 
many Offices at his disposal. 


L’'ETAT C’EST ROOSEVELT. 


R. ROOSEVELT is not a master mind but he 
4 is a masterful man. This quality, with great 
practical capacity, and a thorough knowledge of the 
average American, has made him what he is. Eloquent 
he is not in the sense the Kaiser is, who otherwise 
more nearly resembles him than any other living ruler, 
but he can give the American reader what he most 
dearly loves, a verbose disquisition on current affairs 
with some common sense behind it. The President’s 
exordia are always a trial to the European reader, 
but not so to the Transatlantic who revels in dull and 
sesquipedalian platitudes which would set a French 
politician to work organising a combination against so 
dull a publicist. 

The vital parts of the message only confirm our 
conviction that the United States are travelling ever 
more rapidly from the old constitutional standpoints. 
This indeed is almost inevitable from the nature of 
the career upon which they have embarked in building 
up a colonial empire, and it is the danger to which all 
hard-and-fast Constitutions are necessarily exposed. 
In President Roosevelt the country has exactly the 
man to fit the occasion, and he does not hesitate to 
disclose the facts to the American people. Not, it is 


forth in his messages and in his lectures tends to 
substitute what the French call a plebiscitary Republic 
for the old association of communities practically in- 
dependent. This would be the first stage in a longer 


process. 


We are so ill-supplied with information in this country 
upon important events in America that the significance 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent campaign in the Southern 
States has been almost lost upon us. In Virginia, 
North Carolina, Florida and Georgia he has met with 
an apparently enthusiastic welcome. The tour might 
be compared in its results with an expedition of Mr. 
Balfour through South Wales resulting in winning seats 
for Conservative Churchmen. It is not at all impro- 
bable that the result may be that Mr. Roosevelt will 
find himself baulked by the Senators of these States as 
he is now by their representatives in the House. If he 
be indeed secure of this support and that of his own 
personal following in the Senate, he may not be so rash 
as we should naturally assume in undertaking his 
crusade against the great Corporations. 

It must be remembered that for Mr. Roosevelt to 
attack Trusts is apparently the most hopeless of enter- 
prises. It is sawing off the branch of the tree on which 
he is perched next to the trunk. His return was 
brought about, to what an extent nobody quite knows, 
but in no small measure certainly, by the funds and 
ubiquitous influence of the Trusts. Now he proceeds 
to destroy one of the chief sources of their power, 
their capacity to control the railway traffic of the 
country and to regulate rates so as to kill competi- 
tion and crush out the smaller traders. We entirely 
sympathise with his aims but we doubt his suc- 
cess. If he succeeds, he does so only with the 
support of his political opponents and the Republican 
party will receive a severe defeat at the hands of its 
own chief. This will not endear him to the wirepullers 
and will mean war to the knife with the party Bosses. 
His position as a conqueror will be more embarrassing 
than that of Sir Robert Peel after he had carried the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws by Whig votes and the devo- 
tion of a personal following. Of course if he is con- 
tented to abandon all hope of a return to the White 
House his course would be clearer, but in spite of 
protestations we anticipate that a strong party demand 
would make him candidate once again, for he would 
not be infringing the unwritten technical rule against 
three terms, having only been elected once. But would 
he receive such a nomination in the Republican Con- 
vention after overthrowing the Trusts? If we turn to 
the proposed measure itself, we doubt if it can be 
within the bounds of the Constitution, and this is not 
the only objection. Would not rate-making by a 
committee of politicians be as injurious to public policy 
to leave it in the hands of the railways themselves? 
Even if Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals safely run the gauntlet 
of the legislatures, how will they be received by the 
Supreme Court? It is true that the tendency of that 
tribunal has been very strongly in the direction of magni- 


fying the nation at the expense of the States, but the step . 


proposed is to carry the power of Congress as against 
the State legislatures to a pitch never yet dreamed of. 
The balance of opinion seems to be against the capacit 
of Congress to regulate commercial rates. After a 
the national Government only possesses just so much 
power as was delegated to it by the original common 
agreement of all the States, and it is very doubtfur 
if any such power as this can be argued from the words 
of the Constitution. Again, even if the Supreme Court 
were to hold such a power legal, it might well decide 
that it was against public policy. In the case of such 
an adverse decision the President would have to appeal 
to the nation for 2 two-thirds majority either of States 
or votes to obtain an amendment to the Constitution 
itself. What such a struggle would mean against all 
the powers enjoyed by the Trusts of corrupt persuasion, 
hitherto employed on Mr. Roosevelt’s behalf, it is not 
difficult to imagine. We wish him success but we 
do not expect it. 

When we turn to foreign affairs we find ourselves 
on well-worn ground. The talk of “a great and 
upright people” and ‘‘ peace and righteousness” is 
common form in Presidential Messages and especially 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s, but a keener sense of humour 
would have induced him to omit all reference to those 
high virtues in a document which also alluded to 
Panama. That a Government which deliberately 
engineered to its own profit a revolution in a “‘ sister 
republic” should describe itself as “ great and 
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upright ” shows a lack of proportion, to say the 
least. Such action might be justified by national 
necessity or any other pretext which is advanced to 
justify aggression for the benefit of the aggressor. 
We do not know that Great Britain is always 
blameless, but this style of appealing to Heaven and 
laying the hand on the heart before a sceptical universe 
is eminently characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt ; who is 
quite shrewd enough to know the value of its real 
connexion with righteousness and truth. As for his 
references to the Monroe Doctrine, they are mostly 
repetitions of earlier utterances with perhaps a ten- 
dency to explain away some of the more offensive 
passages which they contained. After all if you wish 
to rank as a world Power, you must not too truculently 
insult the Powers of the world, but so far as South 
America is concerned the President clearly intends to 
maintain his position of patron and policeman. The 
dislike of this offensive assumption steadily grows in 
South America, and it is naturally asked where is 
the warrant for the President of the United States to 
assume over the Western Hemisphere the authority 
of Rhadamanthus in the shades who “‘castigatque 
auditque dolos”? Mr. Roosevelt’s tone leads us to 
think that he believes himself to possess such a pre- 
rogative by right divine; or is it only a not unnatural 
confusion with the right of the stronger ? 


ADMIRALTY POLICY. 


é 

he sss from the retiring Directors have followed 
one another in quick succession, and the Admiralty 
never behindhand has issued a Statement of Policy 
marked by a vigour of expression which should remove 
any lingering roy oR lest through some oversight 
the nation might be allowed to forget the merits of 
the Board. The series of reforms carried out under 
Unionist Administration has made it possible for Lord 


Cawdor to present the country with a unique record of- 


naval progress, and those responsible are entitled to 
receive the thanks which are certainly their due; at 
the same time the taxpayer ought not to forget that 
circumstances over which the Board of Admiralty 
could have exercised no control have contributed 
in some degree towards the making of such a satis- 
factory financial statement. Unless he bear this in 
mind, he will be liable later on to suffer considerable 
disappointment. Before the war broke out in the East, 
there was much excuse for doubt and hesitation, a 
definite stage of naval development had been reached 
and yet, without war experience to guide, it was almost 
dangerous to give a positive answer on many of the 
vexed questions which had to be grappled with. 

Russia and Japan have smoothed the way for the 
Admiralty and enabled it to approach with a bold 
front the problems it was called upon to face. The 
course of events has modified the relative importance 
of navies and naval combinations, and the Foreign 
Office has exerted an indirect and fortunate influence 
on shipbuilding and strategy, but as no one could 
have foreseen the result of the Russo-Japanese war 
a short time ago, and it is impossible even now to 
do more than guess at what the near future may 
hold in store, it would be unwise to predict a 
long period of greatly reduced naval expenditure. 
The most sanguine advocate of economical administra- 
tion can scarcely expect any further decrease in the 
Estimates beyond that prophesied for 1906, since the 
figures for shipbuilding already touch low-water mark. 
Lord Cawdor warns his public in much the same 
language as did Lord Selborne that the scheme of 
building outlined in the Admiralty prospectus must 
depend on the programmes of other countries, which 
naturally turn on the outlook of the political horizon. 

Having the advantage of a well-equipped Intelli- 

nce Department manned with picked talent to aid 


it in framing its conclusions, the Admiralty is in the 
fortuaate position of being able to express its opinions 
without much fear of contradiction from outside ; when 
therefore, speaking with a confidence born of know- 
ledge, it proceeds to inform the world that the pro- 
posed building plans take heed of all developments 


which the resources of foreign countries seem 
at present capable of, criticism is silenced and the 
taxpayer must hope that the warning in the current 
Naval Annual that the resources, pecuniary of course, 
of the United Kingdom are not equal to those of the 
United States, and that at the end of 1908 the United 
States will become the second naval power of the world, 
was unnecessary and uncalled for. The present year 
witnessed a reduction of three and a half millions in the 
Navy Estimates, and of this sum the shipbuilding vote 
was responsible roughly for three millions ; the delibera- 
tions of the Estimates Committee now point to a further 
decrease of one and a half million in the coming year ; 
it is a large amount to make up, and until it is known 
how this saving is effected it would be premature to 
jump to the hasty conclusion that the promised economy 
must necessarily be for the best; there will be time 
enough to join in the general chorus of praise when 
more details are to hand. So far the Admiralty has 
justified the trust placed in it, and is entitled to point 
with pride to the saving already brought about, 
but an assumed modesty is not its most conspicuous 
failing, and it can be safely relied on to pass over 
nothing which can serve to demonstrate its worth. 
The condemnation of old ships useless for war purposes 
was certainly a good stroke of work, yet the saving on 
scrapping of old ships is, as Lord Cawdor remarks, 
rather in the nature of saving of increased expenditure 
which would have been caused had the personnel been 
permitted to increase unduly: this being so, the Admi- 
ralty ought not to be given credit for effecting a saving 
in expenditure which has not been incurred, and could 
only have been incurred by wasting money on ships 
known to be obsolete or at best obsolescent ; on this 
point Lord Cawdor is inclined to exaggerate the case 
for the Board : it is crowing over not making a mistake. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the First Lord’s 
statement is that in which he deals with the develop- 
ment of the new system of entry and training of officers, 
for the question of interchangeability could not remain 
undecided much longer. The Report by Sir Archibald 
Douglass’ Committee is said to have convinced the 
Board of Admiralty that permanent classification into 
separate lines is unnecessary. Needless to say, the con- 
clusion arrived at is not due to any practical experience 
of the working of the new system in the British Navy, 
and on reading over Lord Selborne’s utterances on the 
subject, there can be little doubt that to some extent the 
wish has been father to the thought. When the new 
scheme was first broached we drew attention to the 
almost insuperable difficulty involved in the principle of 
compulsory selection and the small chance there would 
ever be of filling the ranks of the engineer and marine 
branches with volunteers, if volunteering meant the 
abandonment of all hope of rising to the command 
of ships and fleets. These difficulties were bound 
to weigh with the Committee and influence its 
decision: they are now set at rest; time alone 
can tell whether the expectations raised will be 
fulfilled; if it can be shown in practice that inter- 
changeability does not prove the truth of the old saw 
‘* Jack of all trades master of none”, no fault will be 
found with the principle. The new arrangements for 
engine-room watch-keeping are well designed to relieve 
the future engineer specialist from the drudgery of 
mere routine work and he will have more leisure than 
seemed probable to mug up tactics, strategy, naval 
history, &c., and so qualify for promotion to higher 
rank. The changed conditions due to redistribution, 
the organisation of Reserve squadrons and present 
system of periodical manoeuvres, do away with the 
objection that he will not get sufficient opportunity 
to obtain the practical experience without which theo- 
retical knowledge can avail little, but the engineer 
officer will have to work at high pressure if he 
is to take full advantage of the opportunities offered 
him and will require to be a man of no ordinary 
ability ; when everything is taken into account, the 
amount of learning he will have to acquire is rather 
appalling for the average man to face. The Report 
sounds the death-knell of the Royal Marines: the 
change proposed may help to obscure the fact that 
the marine is doomed—yet he is doomed, despite 
the courteous phraseology of his death-warrant. When 
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the last of the old guard of officers disappears, the 
ground will be clear and there will be no longer any 
sentiment against doing away with the stiff out-of- 
date soldier-rig which during a tentative period will 
still distinguish the rank and file : the marine will then 
throw off his disguise and appear as comfort and com- 
mon-sense dictate, a bluejacket borne for marine duties. 


It is idle to speculate whether in the whirligig of time | 


soldiers may again be found embarked during war-time 
for service afloat: some are already saying that the 
engine-room watch-keeper will eventually oust the ap- 
proved pattern of specialist engineer officer, and it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility that history may 
repeat itself in the case of the Royal Marine. Be this 
as it may, the future can be left to take care of itself ; 
in present circumstances the passing of the soldier- 
marine seems to be for the good of the King’s Service 
at sea, and there is nothing more to be said except 
that, as infantryman and artilleryman share equally in 
the glorious traditions of the past, so both alike deserve 
to be buried with all the pomp and honours of war. 


THE CITY. 


at has been a most uninteresting week on the Stock 
Exchange, marked by an exasperating see-saw 
in American railway shares, by the usual feeble flutter- 
ing of Kaffir shares, an eighth either way, and by 
supreme dulness in English railways and industrials. 
There was however something like a sensation in 
Russian bonds on Monday, when they fell to 78 on a 
reported panic in Paris, recovering in the next day or 
two to 824. The news from Russia has been and is 
about as bad as bad can be, short of a revolu- 
tion A la Francaise, with barricades, guillotine &c. 
Indeed from a business point of view the modern 


sensationally, was ‘‘ twisted up to 20 per cent.” This, 
of course, is mere “fake”. People who have any 


_ right to accommodation can get money, and always 


revolutionist’s weapon of “the strike” is worse than | 
the pike of the Jacobin, for it paralyses all commerce. | 
Two facts seem to stand out from the Russian chaos, | 


one, that Russia has enough available cash to pay the 
coupons of the bonds for the next six months— 
M. Rouvier rather overdid the thing when he talked of 
two years—and, second, that in six months, if the 
business is not settled, the bourses of Europe will 
somehow have accommodated themselves to the situa- 
tion. Even eels get accustomed to being skinned 
alive, in time—at least so the fishmongers say. It is 
popularly assumed that Paris would be the principal 
sufferer by a Russian bankruptcy: but we believe 
that Berlin and Amsterdam would be just as hard 
hit. So long however as sufficient time is given 
to prepare, there is hardly any emergency which 
the resources of modern international finance are 
not capable of coping with. We are not therefore 
among those who believe in a Russian default. Ifa 
poor country like Spain could meet its engagements 


through the Cuban war, surely a country like Russia, | 


with enormous natural and undeveloped wealth, will 
not join the noble army of bankrupts. Spanish bonds 
fell, itis true, to 30, and Russians may go down to 60, if 
haply the small French holders in the provinces should 
hear that there was a revolution in Russia. But winter, 
the conqueror of Napoleon, is on the side of law and 
order, and we refuse to be hysterical on this subject. 
The two-dollar day-to-day fluctuations in the Yankee 
market point to a struggle between bulls and bears of 
unusual severity. When we say bears, we ought rather 
to say the conservative interests of the market, for we 
are not referring to the professionals on the floor who 
sell short. The commercial prosperity of the United 
States is indisputable and overflowing. The railways 
are choked with traffic and cannot get enough cars 
to transport their abnormal freights. But this very 


have been able to get it, at reasonable rates. These 
sensational rates may have been charged in indi- 
vidual cases, and they are trumpeted in the press for 
the distinct purpose of keeping the market back until 
certain people think it safe to let it go ahead. That is 
why Union Pacifics rise in one account from 133 to 141, 
and then go down the next day to 138. No doubt such 
difficulty as exists is due to the American system of 
currency: and the course of the market points the 
moral of the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Shaw’s concluding paragraph is so clear 
and cogent that we think it is worth reproducing 
here :— 


The necessity for an elastic currency has received fresh: 
emphasis in the financial conditions of the last few months. 
Millions were loaned, approximately at 1 per cent., in Mid- 
summer, and call money reached 25 per cent. in November.. 
The exceedingly low rate was about as dangerous as the high 
rate, for the latter was the logical result of the former. Such 
extremes can and should be rendered impossible. As a means 
to this end, I suggest the advisability of permitting national 
banks to issue a volume of additional Government guaranteed 
currency, equal in amount to 50 per cent. of the bond-secured’ 
currency maintained by them, but subject to a tax of 5 or 6 per 
cent. until redeemed by the deposit of a like amount in the 
Treasury. By eliminating the words “secured by United 
States bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States” from national banknotes now authorised, the additional 
currency wotild be identical in form with that based upon a 
deposit of bonds, and its-presence would not alarm, for it would 
not be known. Manifestly this additional currency would not 
spring into being until interest rates exceeded 6 per cent., and 
it would as promptly retire when rates became normal. Under 
these or any similar provisions 10 per cent. money would de 
well nigh impossible, and the Treasury Department would be. 
saved a most embarrassing responsibility. 


This state of things cannot go on indefinitely: and 
probably within the next week or so we shall see the 
beginning of a steady and substantial rise in American 
rails. One of the cheapest among the premier stocks 
seems to us to be Baltimore and Ohio at about 115. 


| The rate of interest is 5 per cent., and if Unions are at 


briskness of trade creates an unusual demand for | 


loanable capital to develop new channels of enter- 
prise, and this demand again denudes Wall Street 
of its customary supplies, or some of them, for the 
scarcity of money has been much overdone by the 
newspapers, acting doubtless under the instructions of 
the banks and what we have already alluded to as the 
conservative interests. One reads, for instance, that 
on such a day call-money touched 15 per cent., or, more 


140 why not Baltimores ? Unions are earning probably 
about 11 per cent.; Baltimores are earning probably 
about 14 per cent. Unions have their holding in 
Southern Pacifics, which have been going to pay a 
dividend for the last three years. Baltimores have 
realised enormous profits out of Readings. We should 
not be in the least surprised to see B. and O.’s suddenly 
lifted to 125, as soon as the money difficulty is over. 
The Argentine railway market has been almost 
Stationary; though here again Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics at 130 strike us as remarkably cheap. This 
stock has just paid 7 per cent. for the year ending June 
last, and the same rate of interest is assured for the 
current year. Then the amalgamation with the Argen- 
tine Great Western may come about in the next eight 
months. Barring the accidents of war or panic, we 
believe that this stock will stand at 150 by next June. 

Opinions are divided as to whether the Kaffir market 
is oversold or not. That ‘there are a great many 
bears about ”, to use a common phrase is evident « 
the question is, whether the really big short accounts. 
have been closed. What is wanted in the Kaffir market 
is results, not talk, or books by magnates. In Byron’s. 
‘*Don Juan” there is an antique spinster who asks, 
during the siege of some place, ‘* When is the ravishing 
going to begin?” There are a good many antique 
shareholders in Kaffirs who ask ‘* When is the dividend- 
paying going to begin?” It is childish to suppose 
that the new Liberal Government will do anything 
about Chinese labour. They will talk about it, and 
probably appoint 2 Commission to go and poke their 
noses into the compounds, and the Transvaalers will 
laugh at and ignore these fussy philanthropists. What 
is called for is the distribution of some of these precious 
results, which Mr. Lionel Phillips and others are 
always chattering about. 
the Jungle Taquah and Abossos shine out, like a 
mirage, shall we say ? 
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MR. SHAW’S POSITION. 


| hg must amuse him, whenever he surveys it ; and I 

hope he will some day write a comedy around it. 
It bristles with side-lights on so many things—on 
human character in general, and on the English 
character in particular, and on the particular difficulties 
that genius encounters in England, and on the right 
manner of surmounting them. 

For years Mr. Shaw was writing plays, some of 
which, by hook or crook, in holes and corners, were 
produced. They were witnessed, and loudly applauded, 
by such ladies and gentlemen as were in or around the 
Fabian Society. Not that these people took their 
socialist seriously as a playwright. They applauded 
his work in just the spirit in which, had he started a 
racing-stable, they would have backed his horses. He 
was taken with some measure of seriousness by such 
of the professional critics as were his personal friends, 
and were not hide-bound by theatrical tradition. 
Here, they perceived, was something new in the 
theatre; and, liking to be in advance of the 
time, they blew their trumpets in their friend’s 
honour. The rest of the professional critics merely 
sniffed or cursed, according to their manners. The 
public took no notice at all. Time passed. In Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, and elsewhere, Mr. Shaw was now a 
popular success. Perhaps in the hope that England 
had caught an echo of this exotic enthusiasm, Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker ventured to produce ‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island”. England had not caught that 
echo. There was only the usual little succés d’estime. 
But, not long after its production, the play was wit- 
nessed by a great lady, who advised an august person 
to witness it; and this august person persuaded a 
person yet more august to witness it. It had been 
withdrawn, meanwhile; so there was ‘‘a command 
performance”. All the great ladies, and all the great 


gentlemen, were present; also, several paragraphists. * 


That evening Mr. Shaw became a fashionable 
craze; and within a few days all London knew 
it. The Savoy restaurant is much frequented by 
fashion, and by paragraphy; and its revenues are 
drawn mainly from the many unfashionable people who 
go to feast their eyes on the people who are fashionable 
beyond dispute. No large restaurant can live by the 
aristocracy alone. Nor can even a small theatre. Mr. 
Shaw ‘‘ pays” now because now the English middle 
class pays to see that which is seen and approved by 
the English upper class, and (more especially) to see 
the English upper class. Whether either of these 
classes really rejoices in Mr. Shaw, as yet, is a point on 
which I am doubtful. I went to see ‘‘Man and Super- 
man” a few nights ago. The whole audience was fre- 
quently rocking with laughter, but mostly at the wrong 
moments. (I admit that Mr. Shaw’s thoughts are often 
so profound, and his wit is always so swift, that to 
appreciate his plays rightly and fully at a first hearing 
is rather an achievement.) But it was obvious that the 
whole audience was very happy indeed. It was obvious 
that Mr. Shaw is an enormous success. And in the 
round-about way by which success has come to him is 
cast a delicious light on that quality for which England 
is specially notable among the nations. 

His success is not gratifying to the critics. To those 
critics who are incapable of exercising their brains, 
and who have always resented Mr. Shaw vehemently, 
it is, of course, galling to find themselves suddenly 
at odds with public opinion—the opinion which they 
are accustomed to ‘“‘voice”. Having slated ‘‘ John 
Bull”, and slated ‘‘ Man and Superman”, they must 
have been in a fearful dilemma about the play pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre last week, ‘ Major 
Barbara”. Perhaps this, too, was going to ‘‘ catch 
on”. Would it not be safer to climb down, and 
write moderate eulogies? 1 suspect it was stupidity 
as much as pride that diverted them from this igno- 
Minious course. They really could not make head or tail 
of the play. They were sure that this time Shaw really 
had come a cropper—had really delivered himself into 
their hands. ‘‘ A success, are you? Pet of the public, 
are you? We'll see about that. We'll pet-of-the-public 
you. We'll” etc., etc. Theold cries—* no dramatist ”, 
“laughing at his audience”, and the like—were not 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sufficient, this time. Brute” and ‘‘ blasphemer” 
were added. In the second act of the play, Mr. Shaw 
has tried to show some of the difficulties with which 
the Salvation Army has to cope. A ruffian comes to 
one of the shelters in quest of a woman who has been 


rescued from living with him. A Salvation ‘‘ lass” 


bars his way, and refuses to yield. He strikes her in 
the face. The incident is not dragged in. It is neces- 
sary to the purpose of the whole scene. Nor has anyone 
ventured to suggest that it is an exaggeration of 
real life. Nor is the incident enacted realistically 
on the stage of the Court Theatre. At the 
first performance, anyhow, the actor impersonating 
the ruffian aimed a noticeably gentle blow in the air, 
at a noticeably great distance from the face of the 
actress impersonating the lass. I happen to be par- 
ticularly squeamish in the matter of physical violence 
on the stage. I have winced at the smothering of 
Desdemona, for example, when it has been done with 
anything like realism. The mere symbolism at the 
Court Theatre gave me not the faintest qualm—not, I 
mean, the faintest physical qualm: esthetically, of 
course, I was touched, as Mr. Shaw had a right to 
touch me. And it seems to me that the critics who 
profess to have been disgusted and outraged must 
have been very hard up for a fair means of 
attack. Equally unfair, for that it may carry 
conviction to the minds of people who have 
not seen the play, is the imputation of blas- 
phemy. Mr. Shaw is held up to execration because 
he has put into the mouth of Major Barbara certain 
poignant words of Our Lord. To many people, 
doubtless, it is a screamingly funny joke that a female 
should have a military prefix. Also, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Shaw’s play abounds in verbal wit, and in 
humorous situations. But the purport of the play is 
serious ; and the character of Major Barbara is one of 
the two great factors in it. With keenest insight and 
sense of spiritual beauty, Mr. Shaw reveals to us in 
her the typical religious fanatic of her kind. Sense of 
spiritual beauty is not one of the qualities hitherto 
suspected in Mr. Shaw; but here it certainly is ; 
and I defy even the coarsest mind not to perceive 
it. (To respect it is another matter.) When Major 
Barbara comes to the great spiritual crisis of her life, 
and when she believes that all the things she had 
trusted in have fallen away from her, what were more 
natural than that she should utter the words of agony 
that are most familiar to her? That any sane creature 
in the audience could have been offended by that utter- 
ance, I refuse to believe. It was as inoffensive as it 
was dramatically right. And the critics who have 
turned up the whites of their eyes, and have doubtless 
prejudiced against the play many worthy people who 
have not, like them, had the opportunity of seeing it, 
must submit to one of two verdicts—insanity or 
hypocrisy. I have no doubt that of these two qualities 
they will prefer to confess the latter. It is the more 
typically British. ‘ 

In that delicate comedy, ‘‘ Mr. Shaw’s Position ”’, the 
parts played by these critics seem rather crude. There 
is a subtler fun in the parts played by some of the 
superior critics—the critics who were eager to lend 
helping hands to Mr. Shaw in the time of his obscurity. 
So long as he was ‘‘only so high”, and could be com- 
fortably patted on the head, they made a pet of him, 
Now that he strides gigantic, they are less friendly. 
They seem even anxious to trip him up. Perhaps they 
do not believe in the genuineness of his growth, and 
suspect some trick of stilts. That would bea quite natural 
scepticism. A great man cannot be appreciated fully by 
his intimate contemporaries. Nor can his great success 
be ever quite palatable to them, however actively they 
may have striven to win it for him. To fight fora prince 
who has to be hiding in an oak-tree is a gallant and 
pleasant adventure ; but when one sees the poor creature 
enthroned, with a crown on his head and a sceptre 
in his hand, one’s sentiments are apt to cool. And 
thus the whilom champions of Mr. Shaw’s virtues are 
now pre-occupied mainly with Mr. Shaw’s defects. The 
old torches are still waved, but perfunctorily ; and the 
main energy is devoted to throwing cold water. 
Whereas the virtues of Mr. Shaw used to be 


extolled with reservations for the defects, now the 
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defects are condemned with reservations for the 
virtues. Mr. Shaw, it is insisted, cannot draw life: 
he can only distort it. He has no knowledge of 
human nature: he is but a theorist. All his cha- 
racters are but so many incarnations of himself. | 
Above all, he cannot write plays. He has no dramatic 
instinct, no theatrical technique. And these objections 
are emphatically reiterated (often with much brilliancy | 
and ingenuity) by the superior critics, while all the time 
the fact is staring them in the face that Mr. Shaw has 
created in ‘‘ Major Barbara” two characters—Barbara | 
and her father—who live with an intense vitality ; a | 
crowd of minor characters that are accurately observed | 
(though some are purposely exaggerated) from life; | 
and one act—the second—which is as cunning and | 
closely-knit a piece of craftsmanship as any conventional 
playwright could achieve, and a cumulative appeal to 
emotions which no other living playwright has touched. 
With all these facts staring them in the face, they still 
maintain that Mr. Shaw is not a playwright. | 
That theory might have held water in the days | 
before Mr. Shaw’s plays were acted. Indeed, I was in | 
the habit of propounding it myself. I well remember | 
that when the two volumes of ‘‘ Plays, Pleasant and | 
Unpleasant” were published, and the ordinary dramatic | 
criticisms in this Review were still signed G. B. S., I | 
| 

| 


wrote here a special article in which I pointed out that 
the plays, delightful to be read, would be quite impossi- 
ble on the stage. This simply proved that I had not | 
enough theatrical imagination to see the potentialities of | 
a play through reading it in print. When, later, I saw | 
rformances of ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession”, ‘‘ The | 
evil’s Disciple”, and ‘*‘ You Never Can Tell ”, I found, 
to my great surprise, that they gained much more than | 
they lost by being seen and not read. Still, the old super- 
stition lingered in my brain. I had not learnt my lesson. 
When “‘ Man and Superman” was published, I called it 
“*Mr. Shaw’s Dialogues”, and said that (even without 
the philosophic scene in hell) it would be quite unsuited 
to any stage. When I saw it performed, I determined 
that I would not be caught tripping again. I found 
that as a piece of theatrical construction it was perfect. 
As in ‘John Bull’s Other Island”, so in ‘‘ Major 
Barbara” (excepting the aforesaid second act), there 
is none of that tight construction which was in the 
rene plays. There is little story, little action. 
verything depends on the inter-play of various types 
of character and of thought. But to order this process 
in such a way that it shall not be tedious requires a 
very great amount of technical skill. During the | 
third act of ‘‘ Major Barbara”, I admit, I found 
my attention wandering. But this aberration was 
not due to any loosening of Mr. Shaw’s grip on his 
material. It was due simply to the fact that my emo- 
tions had been stirred so much in the previous act that 
my cerebral machine was not in proper working order. 
Mr. Shaw ought to have foreseen that effect. In not 
having done so, he is guilty of a technical error. But 
to deny that heis a dramatist merely because he chooses, 
for the most part, to get drama out of contrasted types 
of character and thought, without action, and without 
appeal to the emotions, seems to me both unjust and 
absurd. His technique is peculiar because his purpose 
is peculiar. But it is not the less technique. 
There! I have climbed down. Gracefully enough 
to escape being ridiculous? I should like mine to be a 
** sympathetic” part in ‘* Mr. Shaw’s Position.” 


Max BEERBOHM. 


VERDI'S REQUIEM. 


“THERE is one great requiem and no second to it. 
There are some interesting settings of various 
parts of the Mass for the Dead: Mozart’s is the one 
mighty, miraculous work of art. Unapproached, un- 
approachable, unique, begotten in mystery, completed 
in the most obscure of circumstances, the object of a 
thousand absurd theories and speculations, it remains 
not a mere curiosity but the highest mountain peak 
in its own domain of quasi-religious music. If the 
Sanctus was not written by Mozart it was written 


by a composer as great as Mozart; Mozart certainly 


composed the Agnus whatever foolish proofs are 
brought to the contrary; and the bulk of the music, 
which no one nowadays dreams of attributing to anyone 
but Mozart, stands amongst the noblest church music 
ever written. It is, I say, the one requiem, and it will 
not be matched until another Mozart visits the earth. 
He has not come yet. I lay stress on this platitude 
because in making an estimate of Verdi’s requiem one 
instinctively gropes for some similar work to compare 
it with, and as there are comparatively few requiems in 
existence that one turns to Mozart. The masses of the 
true devotional school are useless for the purpose. 
After all, a contrast, if not a comparison, may be made 
with Mozart. Mozart’s requiem is not music of the 
old polyphonic type: we find in it the symphonic type 
applied to religious music; for Verdi’s music, far less 
polyphonic than Mozart’s, is pure Italian opera of the 
modern school. This to speak broadly, roughly ; yet, 
if one considers, the Agnus Dei of Mozart might be a 
fragment from the slow movement of one of the sym- 
phonies ; and the Hostias, say, of Verdi a passage out 
of Aida”. 

In discussing Verdi the Requiem cannot be left out of 
account : in fact, save in Mr. Visetti’s Life its value has 
not hitherto been sufficiently insisted on. Perhaps some 
of my readers may remember that many years ago I 
wrote of ‘‘Aida” most disparagingly. Its noise, 
blatant, vulgar, brutal directness of expression an- 
noyed me, and in my haste I declared that all men who 
said they liked Verdi at all were liars. Later on I had 
occasion to study the opera much more attentively: I 
heard big chunks of it every day for three months. 


| The result was that I performed a volte-face and wrote 


of ‘‘ Aida” a second time. Even that juster estimate 
of the composer was lacking in completeness: my 

knowledge of the Requiem was superficial and my 

opinion prejudiced. It zs theatrical, even as Mozart’s 

is symphonic ; and if it was not theatrical it would not 

be Verdi’s. Blended with the religious feeling of 
Mozart’s is that sad personal note which makes it 
almost a bit of autobiography, makes it Mozart. 

Analogously the sense of the theatre in Verdi’s makes 

it Verdi’s: the unrestrained energy, the laying on of a 
curious local colour, also help to make it Verdi’s. 

Towering high up, alone, stands Mozart’s ; far lower 
apart, equally alone, we have Verdi's. 

But if Verdi’s is on a much lower plane than Mozart’s, 

it is almost startling to realise on how much higher a 
plane it is than the music of Verdi’s imitators. By the 
side of them it appears almost a great work. Take Sir 
Charles Stanford, for instance. He also has written a 
requiem, and in it wher he is not imitating Brahms he 
is imitating Verdi. Now Stanford has never been a 
slavish imitator of Verdi: he is nearly original in the 
resolution with which he avoids copying all Verdi’s 

finest qualities. But he does essay Verdi’s theatrical 

dodges, with the result that what is simply theatrical 
in Verdi becomes grotesque to a degree that drove me 
once to write of Stanford’s ‘‘comic” requiem. It is 
compared with such attempts that Verdi’s seems great. 
It is not great, not at any rate of the first order: it 
lacks the “ high seriousness” which is indispensable 
in music as in other arts ; andin a requiem more espe- 
cially the irreverence of dancing on one’s mother’s grave. 
Verdi did not intend to dance on his mother’s grave nor 
on the grave of the hero in whose memory he wrote his 
requiem, but he looked at everything, felt everything, 
through the theatre, and until one gets over the un- 
pleasant feeling that those who are praying for the 
repose of the hero’s soul are dressed in fancy costumes 
and posing on the stage an impression of flippancy 
remains. But compare, again, Verdi’s requiem with 
the requiem in ‘‘ Mors et Vita”. Verdi had a much 
stronger feeling for the theatre than Gounod ; but we 
feel Verdi to be intensely sincere and in earnest and the 
music of Gounod to be that of a man who could not be 
sincere and was never in earnest. In Verdi we find the 
theatre ; in Gounod we hear the tenor in tights and a 
velvet jacket warbling from the footlights. ‘‘ Mors et 
Vita” is far more theatrical and stagey than anything 
in Verdi’s requiem. 

It is an odd fact that Mozart’s requiem should be the 

work of two or more hands and that what is aow 
Verdi's was originally planned to be written by half a 
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dozen. But the notion of half a dozen combining to 
compose a requiem in Manzoni’s memory came to 
nothing ; and Verdi took the whole work on his own 
shoulders. I don’t know in which form the ‘ Libera 
was originally written. It was Verdi's contribu- 
tion to the abortive composite work ; but now it is a 
sort of summing-up of Verdi's own mass. Parts of it 
are simply horribly operatic ; here, more than anywhere 
else in the work, the composer has invented with his 
eye on the stage and a set scene. Presently he gets to 
work in more serious earnest and then we get some 
very fine music. The opening number, ‘‘ Requiem 
eternam”’ is atrifle operatic too at the beginning, but 
how pathetic and how sincere is the imploring ‘‘ dona”, 
three times repeated and leading into as lovely a 
melody as Verdi ever hit upon at the words ‘‘et lux 
perpetua”. The setting of ‘‘ad te omnis caro 
veniet ” is very different from Gounod’s. Gounod tries to 
give us a sensation of terror by horrible noises and 
sounds: Verdi preserves the ‘‘ requiescat” idea and 
ends with a passage of rare calm beauty. The “‘ Dies 
ire” has nothing of Mozart’s sheer power, but it is 
sufficiently dramatic for the occasion. Mozart strikes 
with terrific force, making use of the simplest possible 
material, getting all his effects out of the ordinary 
chorus and orchestra: Verdi lays about him with flying 
string passages and every other device necessary for a 
storm scéne in a theatre; Mozart makes even more 
tremendous the rhetorical effect of the tremendous 
words. Verdi tries to give us an elaborately detailed 
picture of the Last Judgment. The call of the last 
trumpets comes out of ‘‘ Aida” and might well have 
remained there. I have never heard Verdi’s requiem 
in a church and have no particular desire to hear 
it there, chiefly on account of those trumpets. Some 
are played in the orchestra and others in another 
part of the building, as though the seraphim had lost 
each other in paradise like hunters in a wood and were 
calling themseves together for that final deafening peal 
which is to wake earth’s long sleepers. But Verdi, as at 
the beginning, sticks to his ‘‘eternal-rest” idea: after 
many scenes of turmoil and tumult he comes back to 
the prayer tor eternal peace and finishes quite softly. 
The ‘qui Maria” is rather a charming bit of music, 
neither secular nor devotional in tone, and the same 
may be said of the offertorium. The Sanctus is more 
or less of a failure. It opens with cheap trumpets and 
then we get a fugue—and sucha fugue. The subject 
has neither strength nor flow, it hops and skips, and the 
treatment is so weak and undetermined that one feels 
oneself to be drifting, not getting to any particular 
point or climax. The climaxes are of that bogus order 
which consists in piling up more and more noise ; it is 
not in the stuff of the music itself. Here again we have 
the influence of the theatre. If you plan a church scene 
for the stage all the counterpoint in the world is wasted: 
only superficial effects can be got; and we could 
scarcely expect Verdi with his purely operatic technique 
suddenly to blossom out as a learned German capell- 
meister. 

The later part of the work is by far the finest. The 
whole of the Agnus Dei is Verdi at his very best ; and 
the ‘‘ Hostias ”’ with its quaint use of a bit of plain- 
chant turned into an Italian melody is most beautiful 
and expressive. Finally, after the recapitulation which 
I have mentioned is formed by the ‘‘ Libera me” the 
work ends as quietly as it began. It is nobly planned : 
architectonically it puts to shame the smaller Italian 
composers ; indeed, Verdi himself had lost the con- 
Structive power he shows here when he came to 
“* Otello” and ‘‘ Falstaff”. It stands with ‘‘ Aida” as 
the product of his ripest and strongest period. If it 
never reaches the point of highest seriousness, the 
seriousness maintained by Mozart throughout /zs 
requiem, it possesses qualities that compel the admira- 
tion of everyone who loves fine and honest music and 
does not expect from any man more than he can give. 
Verdi, we must remember, was a peasant soul, a 
peasant mind: when he fails in his requiem it is not 
because of any wish to aim low, but because of the 
native simplicity which prevented him aiming very 
high. His aim was in its way a worthy one and his 
genius and sincerity ezabled him to attain it. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


AN EMIR. 


“\SNLY two years ago it was a waste of sand, which 
from the edge of a high cliff looked out across 
the straits at Spain, that submerged fraction of the 
Eastern world. On it dogs, yellow and as thin as 
jackals, played. When it was dark they howled, 
making night hideous or melodious, according as the 
listener’s ears were tuned to the roar of cities or to the 
silence of the East. Ragweed and mignonette, and 
now and then a bur and now and then a gentian 
struggled from the sand, their stalks grown woody 
with the drought. Dead dogs and cats strewed it 
abundantly, with offal of all kinds, and on the scanty 
grass an ass or two fed without appetite, resigned to 
fate. 

At times some Arabs from the interior camped upon 
it, their bell-shaped tents sewn, with squat bottles of 
blue cloth springing like mushrooms from the sand, 
their mules and horses standing listless in the sun, 
stamping at flies or neighing shrilly when they were 
fed at night. Their owners wandered on the cliff 
looking across toward ‘‘ El-Andalus” pondering, per- 
chance, upon the black, the incomprehensible, the 
element on which Allah has given scant dominion to his 
faithful, and of which Musa, he who conquered Spain 
and died in far Damascus, poor and a prisoner, said 
**It is a thing the mind of none can compass, vast an 
ungovernable, fools ride it to their ruin in their hollow 
ships . . . . such is the sea, no man hath bridled it”. 

Perhaps the campers wondered why the people of 
the faith, those who alone can properly pronounce the 
letter ‘‘dod”, did not again attempt the conquest of 
the land which once they ruled, or perhaps their 
thoughts but ran upon the price of eggs in Tangier, or 
in the sok of Jabaltar. 

Jews and more Jews, the women handsome, but 
graceless as must be all condemned for centuries to 


. persecution, and the men more Spanish than the 


Spaniards in their faces, but much more European in 
their minds, lived in long rows of pink or sky-blue 
houses, upon evety side. The little plain called the 
Marshan, on which in Carolean times battles were 
fought against the Moors, under the chief the English 
called Lord Gaylan, spread out between the cliffs above 
the sea and those which run down to the River of the 
Jews. Just at the end a Moorish cemetery, a field of 
stones, cut into little paths on every side, in which the 
feet of all the passers-by for centuries had left deep ruts, 
seemed to connect the living and the dead, in the 
familiar way of Africa, where no God's acre, railed and 
cut off from all the world, forms both a barrier against 
the quick, and yet a link with those who sleep beneath 
the grass. 

The waste of sand, the cemetery, the howling dogs, 
and all the features of the life of Tangier, which have 
endured since first Ibn-Batuta left its walls to set forth 
on his travels, seemed likely to go on for ever, as 
changeless as the tide-rip which foams and billows in 
the middle of the Straits. 

Then on a day a gang of builders suddenly appeared, 
Arabs with sacking tied about their loins, talking and 
shouting, and falling over one another in their zeal 
to do as little as was possible. A Spanish foreman, 
solemn and olive-coloured (a Moor in trousers and a 
cap), speaking a jargon between Andaluz and Arabic, 
and half incomprehensible to all his workmen, walked 
about, looking intensely grave, and now and then 
cursing his men for dogs of infidels. 

A Jew, thin, lithe and eager, acted the part of clerk 
of works, and in a month or two walls and more walls 
of courtyards, the scheme of every Moorish house, rose 
as by magic from the sand. The noise and the con- 
fusion of the men would have shamed Babel easily, and 
yet the work went on, went on by force of human 
strength and sweat, men raising stone by pulleys, in 
which palmetto ropes creaked noisily, whilst donkeys 
waited patiently with lime. 

So did they build the pyramids, the temples at 
Palenqué, and thus did the Alhambra rise out of the 
rocks which crown the gorge above the courses of the 
Darro and Genil. Grave, bearded, white-clad men, 
holding each other’s hands, as children do in lands 
where custom sets a gulf unbridgeable betwixt the 
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actions of the old and young, came and sat down on 
heaps of stones and criticised. They gave their 
reasons solemnly, and with much calling upon God, 
raising their hands with a slow motion from the wrist, 
and turning up their palms towards their auditors, 
who listened to them silently with now and then a 
pious phrase, which whistled through the larynx as 
the wind whistles through the trees. Some held the 
employment of the Christian would bring bad luck, 
whilst others gave as their opinion that the infidel was 
given might by God over the steam and electricity, and 
it was right to profit by his lore, as Allah, for wise 
reasons of his own, allowed him greatly to enjoy the 
earth, reserving to himself the power, the world’s play 
done, to cast him into Tophet where he should wither 
for a thousand years. 

Men swarmed like ants about the walls, chattering 
like parrots in a field of maize, and mules and donkeys 
carrying bricks and lime went to and fro, men urging 
them with blows and shouting curses on their mothers, 
all which they took unmoved and uncomplaining, their 
round black eyes looking amazed and philosophically 
upon their fellow-slaves who ran beside them yelling in 
their ears. 

Word came from Suez or Port Said that soon the 
owner of the place might be expected, and that all 
must be finished by a certain day, on which he with his 
women and his suite would be in Tangier, and would 
take possession of the house. Painters and decorators, 
working with a will, soon gave the interior a habitable 
air, glazing the windows with parti-coloured glass, and 
painting dados of great stripes of blue picked out with 
orange, and finishing pink window-frames with green, 


a scheme of colour which to a Western eye seems | 


crude, but which in Africa the light tones down and 
softens, as in a garden flowers are blended by the sun 
into a harmony. 

Then, all desisted from their work, and the great 
house stood silent in the sun, as some huge palace in 
the realms of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” called up by 
genii, springs in a night, and perhaps vanishes away 
as speedily, into the sand from which it rose. Though 
built so hastily, it yet looked solid, the long white walls 
without a window, giving it an air as of a fortress, 
which the great gate did not belie though plated with 
sheet tin. 

The master landed at the port, his baggage packed 
in carpets and in great wooden cases, filling a lighter to 
the water’s edge, and he himself dressed all in fleecy 
white, was welcomed by his friends. He got upon his 
mule, settled his clothes, and followed by a friend from 
Mecca, rode slowly through the town. Women and 
eunuchs followed, and the whole train emerging from 
the walls, clattered and slithered up the slippery street 
paved with rough cobble stones, and stood before the 
house. Cushions were brought and, sitting down, the 
owner’s part was done, for he sat drinking tea and 
opening letters, handing them to his secretary to read 
and comment on, as if he had already lived a Jifetime in 
the house new risen from the sand. His household 
silently fell into its accustomed round. A throng of 
wild retainers lounged about the door, which opened on 
a narrow street, giving no inkling of the splendour of 
the place. Horses and mules were hobbled in the 
grounds, and tents were pitched in corners, in which 
mysterious men dozed on their saddles, or sat drink- 
ing tea, and to which messengers arrived bearing 
exaggerated news about the doings of the French upon 
the frontier, the fights between the tribes, and of the 
struggles of the various European Powers for the pre- 
dominance at Fez. 

The owner having been a minister of State, one of 
those men who in the East are sure to sow the seeds 
of jealousy in sovereigns’ minds by standing out too 
high above the crowd, and who had fallen into disgrace, 
losing most of his property, and running danger of his 
life, looked on his palace as a sort of exile, not that he 
as an Arab, probably was more attached to one place 
than another, but as a banishment from power, which 
so appeals to all men of his race, that Diocletian, 
the one philosopher in practice, who has sat upon a 
throne, to them would be a madman, and his retire- 
ment, the wisest action history has set down of any 
ruler in the world, incomprehensible. Their subtle, 


quick and yet material minds rise to few flights of 
fancy. That which exists, for them is absolute, and 
Allah sent his sun, his rain, his power or poverty for 
men to bear, enjoy or profit by, but not to criticise. 

So in his garden, which had been made as quickly as 
the house, and which his taste had set with beds of 
Indian corn and vegetables, after the fashion of his 
race, that holds all gardens should be used for profit, 
and flowers as incidental, and not necessities as in the 
West, he passed some of the portion of an Oriental’s 
life that Westerns see. Dressed all in spotless white, 
eager and lithe, and never still an instant when upon 
his teet, he roamed about much as a tiger roams about 
its cage. At times he sat, quiet and impassible, as is a 
joss upon its shrine, in one of those small narrow rooms 
the Moors construct in which to see their friends who 
cannot pass into the house. Beside him sat his secretary, 
a young black-bearded Arab doctor of the law, who had 
passed years in Mecca and at Cairo, and yet had learned 
no word of any tongue but Arabic. Quick and intelligent, 
almost vivacious in his speech, his manners courteous, 
and his smile as ready to break out as sun in April, and 
to illumine all his face with seeming kindliness, some 
thought he was a fanatic at heart, others that in the 
holy city of the Haj, seeing the mystery too near, 
he had become indifferent, even a sceptic, as happens 
now and then to ardent Christians who have lived long 
in Rome, and become too familiar with their faith. 
But, if his thoughts were difficult to fathom, as no 
doubt the thoughts of Europeans, ever a mystery to 
Easterns, were to him, they were as clear as crystal 
beside those of the accomplished ex-minister, now fallen 
from his high estate, to whom the house belonged. 

Jews, Moors and Europeans and an occasional out- 
at-elbows Turk, all thronged his doors, most of thenr 
anxious for assistance of some kind. To some he gave 
hard cash, to others promises, but always courteously, 
so that none said of him as says the adage, ‘‘ The man 
has neither charity nor a kind word to give”. 

But, on the other hand, the richer Europeans, in 
want of lions, which had long ago retired into the 
Atlas Mountains beyond Fez, had hailed with acclama- 
tion his advent in their midst. 

No party was complete without him, and as the 
dancers whirled about, with arms and shoulders bare, 
he sat and possibly discreetly wondered at the show. 

Silent and bored, but smiling, he sat at parties, timid 
but haughty, for no one better than an Arab knows all 
the gradations of society, or is so quick to take offence at 
courtesies omitted, or any social sin committed by his 
host. Women, young, beautiful and half-undressed 
stood by his side, their petticoats just mingling with 
his flowing robes, and he who from his youth had 
never looked a woman in the face, except she was his 
sister or his wife, stood unconcerned, although his 
blood, no doubt, ran boiling through his veins. Still 
he smiled on, a smile so enigmatical that even diplo- 
mats who put him down as a hot-headed Arab chief, 
must surely now and then have wondered what he 
thought. 

The hospitalities that he received from German, 
English, and from French alike, he paid back amply iw 
his new palace, in which the plaster and the paint were 
hardly dry, and where the flowers in the garden seemed 
to have been planted all in bloom, and yet which, by 
the virtue of the climate and the custom of the land 
which makes it natural to let a house decay for want 
of necessary care, then build another by the side of it,. 
neither seemed old nor yet conspicuously new. 

Playing at tennis with young ladies in his court, 
which, painted green to mitigate the glare, looked out 
upon the sea, he still looked dignified. Walking about 
the open yards, which serve in Arab houses as recep- 
tion-rooms, after a dinner party, and no doubt conscious 
that a dozen curious eyes of carefully veiled women 
watched from upper windows, envying or perhaps de- 
spising the greater opportunities their European sisters. 
had, he looked as must have looked the Emirs of 
Granada, when they entertained a batch of Christian 
knights and ladies, in the last bulwark of Isl4m, in 
Spain. 

So, in the house which he had built, as it were by 
chance, and in the garden. looking on the sea,. he passed 
his days, for the most part, after the fashion of his 
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fathers, half of his life shut from the world behind a 
curtain, from which at times came voices in dispute and 
sometimes songs, harsh and high pitched, but haunting 
as is a cricket’s pean to the sun, heard in a noonday 
halt beneath the trees. Sometimes he rode abroad, 
erect and swaying on his horse, his long white draperies 
afloat, with his eyes fixed upon the distance, after the 
manner of his ancestors who, as they rode across the 
sands, looked out for enemies. His, though con- 
cealed, are just as imminent, and he awaits them still, 
uncomprehended and incomprehensible, courteous and 
cruel, rash and yet diplomatic, loungiag the hours away 
upon the cliff, from which he sees the land where his 
race flourished, and from which, constrained by circum- 
stance or fate, it sunk again into the sands. 
R. B. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM. 


METHUSELAH AND MORTALITY. 


yy see Hamlet suggested to Horatio that it was 
possible to trace the dust of Czsar into very 
unimperial situations Horatio remarked that he thought 
this was to inquire too curiously. So it may be said of 
certain reflections which occur if we let our minds 
dwell on some possible changes in our lives or our 
views of things, which would result from a prolongation 
of our present tale of years to some impossible period 
of, we might say, a thousand years. And yet it is quite 
within the range of scientific probability that at some 
perhaps not far distant day a man may put to himself 
seriously the question whether or not he shall avail 
himself of the means at his disposal of prolonging his 
life indefinitely beyond what we call the natural span. 
It may also happen that the community as a whole may 
some time have to decide whether it is desirable that 
artificial means of immensely raising the average of 
life should be used as we now use the ordinary 
methods of sanitation. We have already got so far as 
to look upon old age as a specific disease, with a 
distinct cause or causes which may probably in the 
future be eliminated, as the causes of other diseases 
may be eliminated at our present stage of pathological 
knowledge. That this may be so is not so disputable 
as the benefit to the race and the individual would be 
doubtful. We gather from our reading of a treatise on 
this subject that very decided gains would result. How 
the economic value of life would be increased, what 
loss saved to society by the infrequent occurrence of 
death. In another respect what sorrow and distress, 
what moral loss, would be avoided if human life 
generally were prolonged. Yet if we suppose that 
the old-age philtre should prove inaccessible to the 
majority we find certain drawbacks which might 
make one hesitate to commit himself individually to 
the experiment of a life beyond his contemporaries. 
There would be little happiness gained whatever 
gain there might be of knowledge and power, by 
remaining a sort of last man, surviving after our own 
natural generation had departed. It is not only 
the weaknesses and decay of the faculties which 
make old age burdensome. There is the gradual 
falling away of associations and friendships until 
we cease to be in sympathy with the new gene- 
ration and all our relations with the world become 
dislocated. This consideration alone makes us suspect 
that world-weariness would grow on our supposed 
Methuselah until it overmatched whatever pleasure he 
might take in the exercise of his increased faculties. 
The prospect is no less gloomy than the retrospect. 
The future of no other earthly person will lie beyond 
the future of the man himself. He will outlive his own 
parents, wife, children. Their lives are not invested 
for him with that charm which springs from brooding 
over lives that are to be continued when he has gone. 
Will he not get tired of entering into a system of rela- 
tionships always dissolving? Will he care to take on 
himself new burdens perpetually ; or will he not rather 
withdraw himself from all domesticity? This seems 
the more likely as the usual relations of love and 
marriage would probably have become impossible. 
Contemporary man and woman fall in love and marry, 
but where would the patriarch of five hundred summers 
find the helpmeet for him? Then he would have 


become so oppressively wise! Eve was bored to 
extinction with Adam’s wisdom, and she wandered off 
into paths destined to be fatal to the matrimonial domi- 
cile. Into what family circle could such a patriarch be 
received as a son-in-law ? 

If we may thus imagine some of the difficulties as 
regards life, what may we suppose would be such a 
man’s thoughts of death? One of two things seems 
inevitable. Either he will become callous by the so 
frequent occurrence of death amongst those with whom 
he is connected by family ties or he will suffer from 

rpetually recurring bereavements which would add 
indefinitely to the sorrows of life. There is something 
repulsive in the thought that death might become so 
familiar that the dead wife or the dead child would 
become an object of indifference. Yet if this was not 
the effect, he must remain susceptible to the misery of 
bereavement and the rupture of family ties, and we get 
a picture of human suffering which cannot be imagined 
without shrinking. The desirable term of life would 
from this cause alone contract into a period far within 
the possible physical conditions. 

There are other considerations, not merely per- 
sonal, which apply generally if we suppose the 
extension of life to be not individual alone but in 
common to a whole community. The figure of death 
which is always looming imminent over us now deter- 
mines every project and act and thought of our lives. 
All our temporal affairs are solemnised and touched 
with a moral and religious signification through the 
short and precarious tenure allowed to us. Would 
religion and morality remain the same ideas to us that 
they are now? The solemn and impressive appeals 
now made to us would, even less than they do at 
present, seize and possess our imaginations. ‘‘ The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten”, but 
suppose we had to re-edit this utterance and declare 
them to be forty or fifty score years, would our imagina- 
tion be so possessed? What a change this would in- 
volve in our liturgies and hymn-books ! The frailty and 
uncertainty of our years would cease to have an 
intelligible meaning. A whole world of metaphor and 
simile and poetical allusion would disappear into 
meaninglessness. Could we speak of such a life as 
being like a tale that istold? As the sparks fly up- 
ward; as the vapour rises and disappears ; like a 
watch in the night ; and a multitude of other such tropes 
and figures would vanish. In our short life errors, 
mistakes and wrongs done often cannot be rectified ; 
the opportunity may not recur. There are more chances 
in the longer life; and hence a whole body of moral 
aphorisms would fall to the ground. 

We are assuming that with our physical change our 
psychological condition remains unaffected; that in 
fact a thousand years.would appear as enormous and 
indefinite a period as it does now. Any view must be 
speculative but we may make some suggestions. On 
the supposition that longevity was immensely increased, 
every stage in the life process would be proportionately 
increased. If youth now lasts up to, say, twenty, it 
would in the new circumstances continue for two or 
three hundred years if the extended term were a 
thousand. Now to youth the future seems an inter- 
minable vista. Much of its levity is due to this cause. 
This accounts for so much indifference to the wisdom of 
the elders. What they teach it as to the transitoriness 
of life passes over it unheeded, because the idea is not 
so real as it is tothe man who has passed the mid term 
or attained old age. The youth stage therefore would 
be still the youth stage in any event, and would 
imagine the future very much as it does now. The 
days and months and years would pass slowly, and 
appear to be immense because vague ; full conscious- 
ness not yet having begun to mark off distinctly 
one event from another. It is not until this 
point is reached that time begins tc go fast. It is 
the mature man who realises this. His conception of 
the flight of time is definite; while it is only rudi- 
mentary in the immature. Not until manhood, there- 
fore, which we should have to put at some point after 
the second century of the man’s life, would time have 
become a concrete thing to be reckoned in definite 
quantities. We should then realise quite distinctly 
and as a concrete thing that the days of our years had 
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been extended beyond threescore years and ten; and 
so would come into play all those different adjust- 
ments to our surroundings which would, as we have 
suggested, affect all our moral and religious notions. 
Time would still be measured astronomically, night 
and day in the absence of astronomical changes 
would be what they are now; and only the sum of 
them, which we call our life, would be altered; so 
that we should be very conscious of the fact that 
the sum had changed. This being the condition of 
Methuselah in his mid period, what may we speculate 
as to his old age which we should put in the last three 
hundred years if he were a millenarian? Probably this 
old age, like the millenarian’s youth, would not present 
very much change from what it is at present, and 
he would look back on the past as an old man does 
now. To the declining faculties the mere difference in 
length of the period of retrospect is not of much con- 
sequence. The mind leaps over the later years and 
fastens on some part of the past which is little more 
than a point in the length of years. This period is a 
symbol of the man’s life rather than an actuality ; it is 
almost mystical and very mythical to him. Imagine 
the centenarian’s term prolonged indefinitely ; yet his 
retrospect on the past would be essentially what it is 
now. We must suppose then that it would only be 
during the mid period of his immensely increased span 
of life that there would be much change in our 
Methuselah regarding time and affairs. And this will 
arise not from a psychological change in him, but 
simply as a consequence of the fact itself that human 
life had actually become longer ; and he would realise 
quite distinctly that he had so many more years at his 
disposal than we of the present day have. Whether 
he would become wiser and capable of greater things 
intellectually we have not considered. But it is at least 
doubtful whether he would be a happier or morally and 
religiously a better man than he would be under exist- 
mg conditions. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 57. By F. KOHNLEIN. 
Black, 8 pieces. 


White to mate in three moves. 


PROBLEM 58. By HOLZHAUSEN.—White (4 pieces): K—KKt8, 
B-—KKt6, B—QB3, P—QKtz. Black (3 pieces): K—QR8, Kt—Q8, 
P—QR7. White to win. 

Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 56: 1. Q—Q7. 


Cuess HANDICAPS. 


Tire amount of space devoted to games at odds in 
the old chess m ines, and the total absence of any 
articles dealing with the subject now, illustrates how 
great is the change which has come over British 
chess players. It is a pity that the fine opportunities 
for subtle handicapping which chess affords, so that 
players of all classes may have just an equal chance 
of winning, should be so entirely neglected. Those 
interested in the subject are aware that although this 
country possesses a plethora of first-class amateurs who 
know everything about the technique of the game there 


is not more than one man who can be considered likely 
to occupy a high position in any international tourna- 
ment. The giving of odds compels a player to be enter- 
prising, and we are strongly of opinion that the lack of 
opportunities for developing originality which games 
at odds offer is responsible for that sameness of style 
which is so characteristic of our first-class players. All 
are disciples of that modern school which says concede 
nothing in material or in the integrity of the position, 
but wait for something to turn up. Lasker, Tarrasch, 
Pillsbury, Maroczy, Janowsky, and Marshall are the 
leading exponents of the modern school, but they 
teach the lesson that, while this may be good enough 
to ensure a little more than mediocrity, some sort 
of risk must be taken if more than that is to be 
accomplished against players whose knowledge is 
equal to their own. Thus individuality distinguishes 
their play and they are in a class to themselves. 

Players with a turn for originality cannot be pro- 
duced on demand. But circumstances may tend to 
develop any element that may exist, and just as now 
they produce a dead-level sort of player because all learn 
from the same book, so other circumstances may have 
a different effect. The reason why games at odds have 
died out does not redound to the credit of chess players. 
At billiards any player entering a tournament likes to 
get on as favourable a mark as possible, so that his 
chances of winning shall be greater. But chess players 
are more anxious that they shall belong to a high 
class than that they shall win tournaments in it. To 

ander to their feelings one ingenious club hit on the 
idea of making nearly all the members first-class and 
then dividing them up into A1, Az, A3, &c. This device 
is becoming quite common. Everybody is first-class 
and nobody is any the worse. 

A ‘‘ first-class” player considers his dignity to re- 
quire him to refuse to accept odds from anybody. The 
example is set and the rook player sits down to an 
opponent with the remark that as he does not mind 
losing he prefers to play level, though he has not a 
million to one chance of holding his own. Nothing 
will compel a player to be so true to himself, to give 
expression to any idea which may present itself so 
much as a game in which he is materially handi- 
capped. Time, he knows, is not on his side. The 
longer the game proceeds the more the advantage 
of superior force asserts itself. He has to abandon 
orthodox notions, and usually by some outrage on the 
position he tries to turn the tables. The giver of 
odds accustoms himself instinctively to probe into and 
measure his opponent’s mind. With equal players he 
dare not take big risks which he knows to be intrin- 
sically unsound or unfathomable. To be able to calculate 
the workings of a player’s mind is however a valuable 
faculty, and can only be cultivated at the expense ot 
weaker players. 

At different times different masters make this country 
their home. They are never challenged to a match on 
equal terms because first-class amateurs know they 
have no chance, and they do not ask for odds because 
it would be undignified to accept them. Forty years 
ago the best players of the country were not animated 
by these paltry considerations. They recognised their 
superiors, and were not afraid of acknowledging them. 
Now, we imagine aloofness from the masters makes us 
giants so long as we can play all sorts of pranks in 
the coteries of tiros, and have “‘first-class”’ dinned in 
our ears often enough by people who are either super- 
ficial or flatterers. 


BRIDGE. 


THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND AGAINST A SUIT 
DECLARATION, 


C= of the most common mistakes at bridge, and a 

mistake which sometimes proves very expensive, 
is for the third player to be in too great a hurry to lead 
out an ace, because there is only one card of the suit 
in dummy. 

If there is any chance of dummy’s singleton being 
discarded on another suit, the ace should be led at 
once, or it may never make a trick at all, but when 
dummy has three or four cards of each of the other 
plain suits, there can be no possible chance of his 
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THROUGH ROSE-TINTED GLASSES. 


“Kate Greenaway.” By M. H. Spielmann and G. 8. 
Layard. London: Black. 1905. 2s. 


say I see with rose-coloured spectacles’”’, 

wrote Kate Greenaway to a friend. By people 
she probably meant a small and discreet minority of 
admirers: but in any case it seems a just and happy 
criticism of her art. This book, which reproduces a 
good deal of her choicest work, shows she assuredly 
did not see through the painted windows of a high 
imagination. To say this is not to deny her a lovely 
gift. It is not, indeed, to deny that she had genius, 
which Mr. Spielmann or Mr. Layard would claim for her. 
Genius, a term rather fallen from its high, if not from its 
original, estate, always implies, except we use it lightly 
in talk, imagination and originality. Kate Greenaway 
had both. Mr. Walter Crane, in a note on her which 
appears in this book, rightly points out that the people 
who loosely bracketed together Kate Greenaway, 
Caldecott and himself as special children’s book pro- 
viders ignored differences of style and aim. As for 
Caldecott—what Christmas numbers those were when 
his fetching colour and fresh gaiety decked their 
pages !—he complained that she took such a hold of 
him that every picture of his for a time would come out 
a Greenaway. And for Mr. Crane’s work, we can 
hardly understand how it could be bracketed with hers 
—an infelicitous comparison. Kate Greenaway then, 
we should say, was original enough, her imagination 
her own. As the word is used to-day, one can share 
the view that there was genius in her work. But 
conceding it to Kate Greenaway, we must to Birket 
Foster too, and possibly to the very pretty work of Mrs. 
Allingham—a name by the way which often occurs in 
this book. 

When we talk of Kate Greenaway, Birket Foster 
occurs to us in the most natural way. True, his 
work is now nothing beside hers in popularity. He is 
quite out of vogue, little thought of, except among a 
few who prize absolutely sincere and painstaking book 
illustration, the reverse of meretricious, which goes far 
to fulfil Thomas Westwood’s hard conditions—and who 
above all prize the English elm and the English lane. 
Birket Foster’s children were in the main incidental— 
though little bevies of bird-nesters and bird-listeners 
and primrose-gatherers can be recalled that are enough 
to make tiny ecstasies, tingles of delight,shoot through 
one, The elmy village way, the coppice of April with 
its perfumed breath, the peep across the stile at 
harvest scene, bits ‘of. clematis hedgerow in which 
you think the thrush—here was Birket Foster’s genius, 
rather than in the human figures delightful as these 
often are. Everywhere his work was. petit, pos- 
sibly more finished ad unguem than, Kate Greenaway’s 
or Mrs. Allingham’s, still like theirs in essence minia- 
ture. ‘‘ In her landscapes she does not seem to have 
studied landscape for its breadth or sought to read 
and transcribe the mighty message of poetry it holds 
for every whole-hearted worshipper, Rather did she 
seek the passages of beauty and the pretty scenes 
which appealed to her, delighting in the sonnet, as 
it were, rather than in the epic.” This would apply 
as well to Foster as to Kate Greenaway of whom 
Mr. Spielmann uses it : though we might demur at the 
idea of the sonnet always serving as image for some- 
thing little, pretty. Little in length the sonnet is, 
yes—though did not an editor once order one from 
Mr. Gosse or Mr. Dobson, to fill not more than a 
column in his paper ?—but deep often and in colour 
marvellous as the narrow fjord. 

It is not, however, so much in the sizes of their can- 
vases, in the absence of boldness, that we notice poets 
such as Kate Greenaway, and these others here men- 
tioned, lacking. Miniature work and the refinest touch 
in any ‘work of thought or feeling are not incompatible 
with loftiest, most inspiring ideas. Why indeed should 
not miniature be sublime? Man is cast in miniature, 
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and in ‘‘the cosmography of myself” Browne found 
a continent of prodigies. Let the ruder heads stand 
amazed at Nature’s colossal pieces then. Where Birket 
Foster and Kate Greenaway alike do fail to satisfy 
at times is not in this, it is rather in the absence of 
mystery from their work. He gives us a delicious bit 
of distant blue hill —it preaches peace; she the 
daintiest of muffed and tippeted little maids, and we 
think “the pretty darling”. Dainty is felt to be the 
description, though perhaps that new-frock word— 
which for the moment belongs so exclusively to one 
sex that the other cannot use it without a blush— 
is better; there is no doubt that her little maids 
are “‘sweet”. But this is not enough to make 
artists great. The really high art, literature, paint- 
ing, music, no matter what the branch be, is un- 
thinkable without the feeling of mystery about it. 

Ruskin, in one of his earliest and least-known 
works, ‘‘The Poetry of Architecture”* says there 
can be no beauty—only prettiness—without sadness : 
and this sadness in scenery, which he had in mind, 
is always instinct, akin with mystery. How can 
there be anything truly great which does not aspire to 
the deeps and heights outside the humble sphere of 
what we know and see clearly? Some people talk and 
write as if the Kelt alone—alone at least among 
English people—had this sense of mystery in him, the 
rest of us having just a grasp of the obvious, and no 
more; and they love to vapour about the “ Keltic 
temperament”. We all know about this cult: and 
how, oddly enough, it is run sometimes by people with 
no more claim to be regarded as Kelts than they have 
to be regarded as Sandwich Islanders. In truth, the 
feeling of mystery associated in their jargon with the 
Kelt, is common to all races, and absolutely essential 
to great literature and art and their appreciation. We 
cannot see this quality to any extent in the very pretty 
and deft pictures by Kate Greenaway, nor in the ex- 
quisite touch and labour of Birket Foster. They had 
genius only within their own schools. But one must be 
prig and curmudgeon to deny that, despite this restric- 
tion, they did good work, and did it to the innocent 
delight and so to the benefit of thousands of people. 
They have brought a little worldful of prettiness, 
tenderness also in some degree, into lives that need 
and hunger for these things. This is especially so with 
Kate Greenaway’s work. Its admirers are of every 
continent, almost every race. The French and Germans 
appreciate her, one or two of the German publishers so 
much that they strove in her lifetime, half by threat, 
half by insult, as this book shows, to wring her work 
= of her fora song. Ruskin fell into raptures over 

er. 

A budget of correspondence between the two is 
published here. We cannot say that these letters and 
a good many others in the volume move us much. Not 
all of a genius is genius. There is no time to read 
everything which even the greatest have said or 
written. The lumber-rooms of literature and history 
are being packed full. But one can read with real 
profit other parts of the book, notably the introductory 
chapter, and, at the close, Mr. Spielmann’s judgment 
on Kate Greenaway as artist, delicately worded, enthu- 
siastic yet nicely balanced. The pencil study of a 
toddling baby—a simple black and white which we 
prefer to any of the colour process reproductions—is 
the best thing of Kate Greenaway’s we have seen, 
a splendid bit of draughtsmanship. Kate Green- 
away owed not a little of her early success to 
Mr. Evans the colour-printer, who recognised the 
excellence of her work at the start, and backed it 
generously. He was so zealous that he wrote to 
George Eliot asking her to furnish a story for Kate 
Greenaway to illustrate. George Eliot did not furnish 
= story. We should as soon have thought of asking 

rates. 


* “These youthful essays, though deformed by assumption, and 
shallow in contents, are yet curiously right up to the points they 
reach ; and already distinguished above most of the literature of the 
time, for the skill of language, which the public at once felt for a 
pleasant gift in me” (‘* Preterita ”). 
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“The Mythology of the British Isles.” By Charles 
Squire. London: Blackie. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


Berm book supplies a great literary vacuum. Much 
indeed has been done of recent years by Keltic 
scholars like Professor Rhys, Mr. Alfred Nutt, M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, Miss Weston, Lady Gregory and 
others, to retell, elucidate, and explain the mythology, 
folk and fairy lore of Keltic Britain and Ireland. For 
the first time, however, an attempt is here made to give 
the public a compact view of the Keltic mythology of 
the British Isles, regarded as a whole. From some of 
the writer’s conclusions scholars may differ. He is 
perhaps too ready (like his master Professor Rhys) to 
transform mythical heroes into weather gods. But he 
has placed it in the power of the ordinary reader to 
know the story of the Fomors and the Fenians, of the 
Gaelic Argonauts, and the brown bull of Cualgne, of 
the wooing of Branwen and the beheading of Bran, of 
Arthur the Emperor, as the Kelts knew him before 
the songsters of France had transformed him out of 
recognition, of the hunting of the wild boar Twrch 
Trwyth from Grin over the meads of Dyfed, until he 
was lost for ever in the Cornish sea. Such stories will 
at least make brave reading ; whether however a more 
general knowledge of them will have the vital effect 
on the literature of the future which our author anti- 
cipates is a more open question. 

The first four chapters of the book are an introduc- 
tory sketch of the more ancient inhabitants of the 
British Isles. We have the usual account of the 
Goidels and Brythons and of the aboriginal dark race 
(that preceded them), which is called Iberian. Our 
author, however, says little of the movement of popula- 
tion that took place in the island after the departure of 
the legions, and quite ignores the march of Cunedda 
and his followers from the northern wall into Wales, an 
inroad of which the result was the creation of the 
Welsh people as a nation. Druidism was, he holds, the 
accepted religion of the Kelts, herein (for him a remark- 
able thing to do) differing from Professor Rhys, who 
regards it as the religion only of the Iberians. Modern 
scholarship is, in the main, with him in this conclusion, 
and, needless to say, ancient writers from Czsar 
onwards take the same view. 

The introduction finished, the work falls into two 
portions, the first of which discusses the Gaelic or 
Goidelic mythology of Ireland and the Highlands, and 
the latter the Brythonic, or British, mythology of Wales 
and Keltic England. Of the two mythologies, the 
Gaelic is the better preserved. The ancient Irish 
manuscripts show clearly the Gaelic deities like those 
of other Aryan nations placed in two opposing camps. 
‘“*On one side are ranged the gods of day, light, 
life, fertility, wisdom and good; on the other the 
demons of night, darkness and death”. The first are 
arrayed, as a divine family, around a goddess Danu; 
the latter own allegiance to a female divinity Domnu, 
a word signifying the abyss or deep sea, an idea 
also expressed in the generic name of Fomors, which 
signifies under the sea. In other words, the first class 
are the Olympians, the latter the Giants of Greek 
mythology. Several chapters are taken up with the 
coming of the gods and their war with, and victory 
over, the Fomors. The victory of the gods over the 
children of night and chaos, however, was (as the 
prophetess Budb foretold) only the prelude of the end 
of the divine age, for the next event is the conquest 
of the gods themselves by a new race who came 
from over the sea and who were mortals and the an- 
cestors of the Gaels. The shame of the defeat of the 
gods, at the hands of mortals, was lessened by the fact 
that the victorious Kelts were descended from the god 
of death, and came from the land of the dead to take 
possession of the world. It was left for the monkish 
rationalisers of the Irish myths to substitute Spain for 
Hades, and so comes the legendary history of the first 
conquest of Ireland. It remained for those of the gods 
who refused after the conquest of Ireland to expatriate 
themselves to live on for ever there, as the Aes Sidhe, 
the people of the hills, the Banshees of Irish song and 
legend. Though the divine age of Ireland is over with 
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the dethronement of the gods, the heroic age is still to 
come, and a spirited account follows of the great deeds 
done by the heroes of the Irish Iliad, when Ulster fought 
Ireland because of the desire of Medb the Queen of 
Connaught to win the brown bull of Cualgne, and of 
the wondrous prowess of Finn and the Fenians, until 
the day when Ossian the last hero of the old order told 
Patrick that he cared not for Heaven, if the Fenians 
might not be there. More interesting however than 
even his fights is the romantic beauty of the love 
stories of the Gael of the heroic age to which a sin- 
gularly interesting chapter is devoted. The second 
part of the work dealing with Brythonic mythology, 
which in its main ideas was similar to the Goidelic, 
is in some ways less interesting. This is due 
to the fact that the descriptions and stories of the 
British gods have come down to us in a less ample and 
compact form than those of the deities of the Gaels. 
On the other hand, these deities according to our 
author’s view represent characters with which, in their 
euhemerised form, every educated person is acquainted. 
For instance King Lear is Llyr the sun god, while 
Cordelia is Creudylad or the British Proserpine. The 
Arthurian cycle is treated in the same way. Merlin 
is a sky god. Sir Gawain is also a solar deity. 
Vivien is Rhiannon (who figures in the Mabinogion 
story of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed) and is a goddess of the 
dawn or the moon. _In this view our author is of course 
following Professor Rhys. The theory has something 
to commend it, and, no doubt, some of the Arthurian 
knights unquestionably do possess the attributes of 
Keltic deities. It is, however, not without its dangers. 
The more scholars regard the Mabinogion stories as 
mythological documents, relating to the weather or 
sky gods, the more prone do they become to overlook 
the historic facts which these stories embody. Take 
for example the ‘‘ dream of Rhonabwy”. Our author 
sees in it a mythological story. Mythological details 
may be embedded therein, but Arthur appears as the 


Emperor, who receives tribute from the isles of Greece,- 


while his genial adversary (who in this summary of 
the story finds no mention) is no demon of the air or 
underworld but Osla Gyllell Vawr, the ancestor (as a 
recent Welsh scholar has shown) of Cerdic and of Alfred 
the Great. With this criticism, we have nothing but 
praise for the admirable manner in which the reader is 
put into possession of the results of recent criticisms on 
these old stories. The pages that deal with the myth 
of the Holy Graal are especially fascinating. 

The concluding chapter touches on the survivals of 
Keltic paganism in this island. It is interesting to 
read that the Kelt imagines that uncanny things have a 
habit of happening on May Day, alias the Beltaine— 
also that much of the dread that surrounds All Hallow- 
e’en comes from the time, when men saw that night a 
** bogy on every stile ” and extorted omens of the future 
by unnatural rites from the dark powers. In this 
connexion there is a mention of the mystical meaning of 
the midsummer bonfires in Ireland, and the All Hallow- 
e’en bonfires in Wales. We may add that the import- 
ance of these bonfires in old Keltic religion is also 
exemplified in the great part which they still play in 
the Pardons of Brittany. 


ENGLISH HOURS. 


“English Hours.” By Henry James. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. London: Heinemann. 1905. 10s. 
net. 


R. HENRY JAMES possesses the faculty of 
making familiar things new. He enables the 
reader to realise the glamour of certain places and 
localities, the peculiar genius of certain streets. It is 
the defect of not a few of those who attempt to transfer 
to the reader through the medium of cold print an im- 
pression of sensation on seeing certain places and 
people to convey also an idea of unreality, artificiality 
or even perhaps insincerity. It would seem somehow 
as if they had gone about with deliberate intent to seek 
impressions and register them. From such artifice 
Mr. Henry James is not altogether free. At times he 
is distinctly laborious, and there are occasions when he 


_the fugitive papers bound up in this volume. 


cannot escape the charge of gaining his effects mere- 
triciously by cheapjand unworthy means. But these 
lapses though apparent are rare—more apparent, 
indeed, on account of their rarity—and it is impossible 
to resist the engaging enthusiasm, the fine fresh- 
ness of mind which he brings to bear on the variety 
of topics and places about which he ee in 

e is 
so genuinely interested in all he has seen. He has a 
kind of passion for discovery. He sees and can tell us 
what he has seen, and reading him we look through his 
eyes and his sympathies are ours. It is, no doubt, 
somewhat embarrassing for the English reader rejoicing, 
as he must again and again, in a particular happiness 
and aptness of phrase shown by the author, as when, 
for instance, he names S. James’s Park ‘‘ the park of 
intimacy”, to be confronted every now and then by 
some offending Americanism. The words “ genteel” 
and ‘‘ elegant” do not now convey to the Englishman 
the meaning which Mr. Henry James intends, and their 
recurrence is apt to have a distinctly irritating effect. 
Nor is it possible quite to forgive the writer who 
describes “ Henry Esmond ” as “ that incomparable 
novel”, or Hyde Park Corner as “‘ the beating heart of 
the great West End”. 

The best chapters in the book, those which 
give the most vivid impression of being alive and 
spontaneous, are upon London. Mr. Henry James 
loves London. He has for it a magnificent enthu- 
siasm. In his book ‘‘The Soul of London” Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer attempted to analyse and lay 
bare the complex spirit of its peoples. Mr. Henry 
James in much briefer compass seems constantly to 
have caught glimpses of the real spirit that lies behind 
the vain show of things. He is tolerant even of our 
atmosphere—that wonderful London fog which Mr. 
Whistler may be said to have ‘‘ invented” so far as the 
average Londoner is concerned. Mr. Henry James 
writes of ‘‘ this atmosphere with its magnificent mysti- 
fication which, flatters and superfines, makes everything 
brown, rich, dim, vague, magnifies distances and 
minimises details, confirms the experience of vastness 
by suggestions that, as the great city makes everything, 
~ makes its own system of weather and its own optical 
ews”... 

And again—‘‘ We are far from liking London well 
enough till we like its defects: the dense darkness of 
much of its winter, the soot on the chimney-pots and 
everywhere else, the early lamplight, the brown blue of 
the houses, the splashing of hansoms in Oxford Street 
or the Strand on December afternoons.” Here is senti- 
ment that will appeal at once straight to the heart of 
the lover of London. 

In like vein, though not always with the same 
genuine enthusiasm, Mr. Henry James writes of 
Chester, of Lichfield, and Warwick, of Old Suffolk 
and of Rye and Winchelsea. While he misses none 
of the broad features which strike at once the eye of 
the most casual visitor, he is on the alert ever for little 
intimate details which give vital character and expres- 
sion to places and buildings for those who have eyes to 
see. This reprint of a noteworthy series of papers is 
enriched by the illustrations of Mr. ) Peano Pennell. The 
artist does not merely illustrate the text. He illu- 
minates it at all points. 


NOVELS. 


“Display.” By R. E. 8. Spender. London: Lane. 1905. 6s. 


‘* Display” is apparently intended as an essay in the 
manner of Thomas Love Peacock, but we cannot con- 
gratulate the author on his experiment. Peacock’s 
works had qualities other than the absence of a rational 
story, whereas none of Mr. Spender’s characters gives 
the impression of life. The book seems to be in part 
a satire on the methods of the cheaper press, but the 
inherent difficulty in making such satire effective is that 
it is quite impossible to travesty or caricature the 


newspapers in question: the reality is so extravagant 
that one cannot get beyond it. There is really no 
reason why any paragraph, however mendacious or 
by way of parody, 
dy by these oracles 


absurd, that anyone could invent 
should not have been printed seriou 
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of the uneducated. Mr. Spender imagines an editor at 
a loss for a sensation, arranging that his special 
correspondent should discover in the heart of Africa 
a survival or imitation of More’s ‘‘ Utopia”. An 
expedition of learned men is sent off to investi- 
gate, and their experiences seem to be suggested 
by the recent adventures of the British Associa- 
tion in Africa. The book stands or falls by its 
dialogue, and we do not find this amusing. A number 
of persons who are labelled as very clever discuss all 
kinds of subjects. But the discussions are not real. 
Possibly we have all become so like each other in 
these days that the sharp contrast between Peacock’s 
pessimists and optimists, his political economists and 
classical scholars, can no longer be reproduced. Mr. 
Spender, at any rate, is unable to make his puppets 
ut their views before us convincingly. We cannot 
imagine what the title means, unless by chance it refers 
to the author’s parade of classical learning. He can 
quote Aischylus and Martial, thus showing a wide 
range ; but is it author or printer who speaks of ‘‘a 
contest of Titians”? Occasionally a thing is well 
said, and the presentments of three women—an anti- 
Ritualist peeress, an editor’s wife, and an Imperialist 
organiser—are amusing if a little obvious. 


‘* Lieutenant Gullivar Jones: His Vacation.” By Edwin 
L, Arnold. London: Brown Langham. 1905. 6s. 


This is another story of the planet Mars, but the 
Martians according to the newest authority have none 
of the uncanny power of Mr. Wells’ creations: they 
are divided into a race of vigorous barbarians and one 
of effete decadents. Gullivar Jones, an officer of the 
U.S. Navy, is transported to Mars on a magic carpet, 
and there he loves and fights boisterously until he finds 
it necessary to take carpet again for New York. The 
fact that he disagrees with Dean Swift as to the right 
spelling of his own name perhaps accounts for his 
occasional weakness in grammar and orthography (for 
what American sailor would blunder, as Lieutenant 
Jones, over the correct style of the Monroe Doctrine ?). 
A kindly Martian hypnotises him into a knowledge of 
the planetary tongue, but we do not see how the 
Martians become able to read English. The state of 
society depicted resembles the conventional picture of 
the last days of the Roman Empire, but the people of 
the city of Seth transcend in butterfly-like hedonism 
mere human beings. One has a feeling that the author 
would rather like to let himself go in voluptuous 
descriptions, but he remembers that an Anglo-Saxon 
sailor must not expatiate on the charms of exotic 
maidens with the freedom allowed to, let us say, 
Pierre Loti. The book once begun can be read to the 
end, but the reader sometimes wonders why he 


began it. 
“The Sword of Gideon.” By J. Bloundelle Burton. 
London: Cassell. 1905. 6s. 


The dark and stirring times of the war of the Spanish 
succession form an effective background to this romance. 
Although Mr. Bloundelle Burton’s work does not pos- 
sess many literary characteristics, his style is vivid znd 
the interest is well sustained. Bevile Brocton, the 
hero, undertakes the perilous task of rescuing his 
kinsman’s ward Sylvia Thorne, who is a prisoner in 
the hands of the French at Liége. After several hair- 
breadth escapes he reaches the old city, but here his 
adventures are by no means at anend. At last, when 
all seems hopeless and he is a prisoner and condemned 
to death, Marlborough’s forces appear before the city, 
which falls to their assault and the English are saved. 


«* Heimweh.” 
New York: Macmillan. 1905. 6s. 

‘We doubt whether the eight short stories comprised 
in this volume will appeal to cis-Atlantic readers. The 
best of the bunch, for instance, is designed to illustrate 
the cruelty inflicted upon an innocent stranger in the 
fand by the methods of American justice, and few of 
us have any illusions about the police and the magi- 
stracy of the greatest country upon earth. Mr. Long’s 
talent, which we recognise as real, consists in the 
power of presenting slightly absurd people whose lives 


take a tragic or pathetic turn, and he seems to be more 
especially at home with the German-American whom 
most of us know only through the verses of Hans 
Breitmann. When Mr. Long is jocose, as in a modi- 
fied version of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman’’, we find him 
amazingly tedious. When he tells a love story, his 
mannerisms repel. When he treats of the pathos of 
humble lives, he is inclined to overload his story with 
cloying sentimentality. On the other hand, he has a 
sense of atmosphere, his point of view is individual, 
and he is not without that kindly humour which laughs 
while it sympathises. But he is terribly sentimental. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


‘“‘The Adventures of Harry Rochester: a Tale of Marlborough 
and Eugene”; ‘‘ Brown of Moukden.” By Herbert Strang. 
Blackie. 6s. 


Two capital stories are these by Mr. Herbert Strang. “The 
Adventures of Harry Rochester” gives a good idea of the ways 
and manners of Englishmen and of the methods of warfare in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Of course, as in all 
boys’ books, the youthful hero at times occupies somewhat 
important positions which do not fall to the lot of every recruit 
officer. The story is however well and easily told and with a 
sufficient amount of incident and adventure to satisfy the most 
exacting boy reader. The historical portion dealing with 
Marlborough’s march to the Danube and the battle of Blenheim 
should form a very fair introduction to the subject for youthful 
aspirants to military fame, who may in after years seriously 
study Marlborough’s campaigns and the tactics of the “famous 
victory”. It would probably be undesirable in a book of this 
description to provide maps to unfold and open clear of the 
text but it a undoubtedly have been of advantage had the 
maps Mr. Strang gives been inserted at places where they 
could be more easily referred to and compared with the text 
by those boys who possess sufficient moral courage and deter- 
mination to detach themselves momentarily from the thrilling 
tale in order to master, in some small degree, the military. 
geography of the Low Countries and the dispositions and 
movements of the troops in the great battle. Such criticism is 
of course somewhat verging on the counsel of perfection, but 
Mr. Strang is obviously so keen to make his books of real use to 
his readers that we think it worth while to call attention to 
this minor point. 

Having in earlier stories given his readers an idea of the 
Russo-Japanese war from the Japanese side Mr. Strang with 
an impartiality which becomes the writer of historical fiction 
shows us something of the conflict from the Russian side. The 
scene here is in the neighbourhood of the Trans-Siberian 
railway. Moukden, Vladisvostok and places within hail of 
the line at the time when the Russians were busy attempting to 
repair the earlier losses of the war are depicted with masterly 
touches. Mr. Strang has a capacity for easy description of 
life and locality which would make this book worth reading 
even though it were a series of sketches rather than a stirrin 
story of incidents in which the hero is an English lad n 
Brown. It is always a good thing for young readers when 
interest can be stimulated apart from sensation and Mr. Strang 
is able to do this to perfection. Excellent as many of the best 
stories by the best writers for boys are, we feel that he is first 
of them all. He justifies the early confidence he inspired 
and much good work may be expected of him in the future. 


‘* Shoulder Arms!” By G. Manville Fenn. Chambers, 5s. 
‘Trapper Dan.” By G. Manville Fenn. Partridge. 5s. 
“Shoulder Arms!” is written in Mr. Fenn’s characteristic 
vein, which is tantamount to saying that it will find many 
appreciative readers. It deals with turbulent times in India, 
and has the usual patriotic ring. It might be said that 
the two central figures are conventional, but in this parti- 
cular instance the fact only points to the author’s handicraft. 
For the British boy has his own ideas of what a “hero” should 
be, and expects to find him up to the standard. The eight 
illustrations by W. H. C. Groome are particularly good, and 
“Shoulder Arms!” will doubtless rank as one of the most 


| popular presents for the youthful readers of romance. 


By John Luther Long. London and 


As will be gathered from the title “ Trapper Dan” is a story 
of Red Indians and life in the backwoods, which takes its 
readers back to the almost forgotten days of the pioneers of 
civilisation in the West. Alarms, surprises, fighting, and 
hairbreadth escapes figure prominently in the adventures of 
Walter Waring and his dog “Stump”, and boys who once 
resis to read the story will find it difficult to put the book 

own. 


‘* A Knight of St. John,” ‘‘A Soldier of Japan.” By Captain 
F. 8. Brereton. Blackie, 5s. each. 


In the first of these two volumes Captain Brereton makes an 
excursion. into the past, dealing with the exciting incidents of 
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the Siege of Malta. The story is well handled throughout, the 
interest being maintained to the last page. The struggle of 
the Knights of St. John with the Turks and Algerines provides 
plenty of stirring incidents by sea and land, all treated in 
the healthy manner characteristic of Captain Brereton’s books 
for boys. The second volume deals with the Russo-Japanese 
war, which Valentine Graham witnessed from various points 
of view, first as a Japanese volunteer, then as a Russian 
prisoner, then as a member of a band of Hunhuse outlaws, 
and finally from the coign of vantage of Kuroki’s army. 
There is no monotony about Captain Brereton’s work. He 
puts every hero through sufficient adventures to last an ordinary 
individual fora lifetime. His efforts are ably seconded by Mr. 
Rainey in the first book and by Mr. Stanley Wood in the 
second. 


‘*The Meteor Flag of England.” By Gordon Stables. Nisbet. 5s. 
‘* The Sauciest Boy in the Service.’ By Gordon Stables. Ward, 
Lock. 5s. 


It is difficult to imagine that even the most wildly imagina- 
tive boy will be able to swallow the glaring improbabilities, to 
say nothing of the impossibilities, of “ The Meteor Flag”, which 
describes a great war between Germany, France and Russia on 
the one hand and Great Britain on the other. The story of the 
multi-millionaire Douglas Bayes and the beautiful Russian spy, 
who is supposed to have murdered little Miss Bayes because the 
millionaire would not lend the spy’s spurious husband a million 
pounds, is to say the least of it a little far-fetched; but it is 
probable in the extreme compared with the story of the mili- 
tary and naval events which follow. The date of the story, 
however, is 1980, and extraordinary changes can take place in 
three-quarters of a century. 

“The Sauciest Boy in the Service” also contains a very 
plethora of melodramatic adventures. The hero, impelled by 
the glamour of the ocean, runs away from a comfortable home, 
and henceforward hurricanes, fights, mutinies, cannibals, and 
hidden treasures simply dog his footsteps. But, though the 
rt eg sounds interesting, it is not in the least convincing. 

or do we quite believe in “the sauciest boy in the service ” 
himself, who addresses his father as “dearest and best”, and 
in conversation with his superior officers uses scraps of Latin, 
a translation of which is thoughtfully furnished in a footnote. 
The book suffers too from a staccato style, which is so mannered 
as to be almost a caricature of the earlier works of the same 


author. 
“Steady and Strong.” Stories told by G. A. Henty and others. 
Chambers. 5s. 


‘‘A Soldier's Daughter, and other Stories.” By G. A. Henty. 
Blackie and Son. 2s. 


A volume of short stories by such acknowledged favourites 
as the late G. A. Henty, George Manville Fenn, John 
Oxenham, Louis Becke, and others, is sure to be appreciated. 
There are stories of all kinds, stories of adventure, and stories 
of home life, stories of smugglers and stories of brigands, and 
it would be difficult for the juvenile reader to find nothing in 
the book to interest. 

If the collection of some of Henty’s short stories adds 
little to its author’s reputation, it still shows on every page 
the sure touch of the practised writer. The most important 
story in the book deals with the spirited defence of an English 
fort on the North-West Frontier of India, against a native tribe. 
In this defence the heroine, “the soldier's daughter” of the 
title, does her share, her skill with firearms, as well as her 
quick wit, proving of material assistance to the besieged. 
And here, as in the rest of the stories, the fighting is real 
fighting, while the adventures, though thrilling to a degree, 
read as though they had actually happened. 


‘The Crown of Pine: a Story of Corinth and the Isthmian Games.” 
By the Rev. A.J. Church. Seeley. 5s. 


“The Crown of Pine” is learned, very laborious, and 
instructive. It is also appallingly dull. We should recom- 
mend it to young people going in for an exhaustive examination 
on the Isthmian Games, rather than to those intent on light 
holiday reading. The story starts with the description of a 
bread riot, which in the year 50 of our era led to the expulsion 
of the Jews from Rome. One of the latter and his Roman 
wife took refuge in Corinth, and it was their kindly aid which 
enabled a youth named Evbulus, who had entered for the long 
foot-race at the Games, to continue his course of training for 
it. Eubulus eventually won the race, but not until his life and 
liberty had been several times jeopardised by those interested 
in his defeat. But the author has not been able to invest 
either the race itself or those taking part in it with any great 
Vitality. 

‘The Vinland Champions.” By Ottilie Liljencrantz. Ward, 
Lock. 5s. 

_Following her successes of last year, the author has again 

| ag us an excellent story in “The Vinland Champions”. 


he has struck out an entirely new vein in juvenile literature. 
Yet, though her Viking boys speak in the tongue, and think 


XUM 


with the thoughts of that far-off age to which they belong, they 
also possess that touch of nature which makes them kin with 
boys of any age and any clime. We read how a party of some 
twenty lads cameto that New World colony of which Karlsefne 
of Iceland was overlord. Karlsefne or as the Northmen called 
him “ the Law-giver ” gave them their own holding, with power 
to choose their own chief, on the understanding that if they 
accepted the liberties of men they also accepted the responsi- 
bilities. Their choice of a chieftain fell on Alrek of Norway, 
own nephew to the Law-giver himself, who proved worthy of 
their choiee, in spite of the undeserved disgrace he had to live 
down. In addition to her unerring dramatic instincts, the 
author possesses an excellent style, at once delicate and robust. 
She has a fine feeling for that nature world to which the North- 
men lived so close. 


‘‘In the Misty Seas: a Story of the Sealers of Behring Strait.’ 
By Harold Bindloss. Partridge. 2s. 6d. 


In his new story of the Sealers of Behring Strait, Harold 
Bindloss is at his best, and that, as all boys know, is saying a 
good deal. To begin with, he knows exactly what he is 
writing about, and whether his subject is school-life or sea-life 
his technicalities are equally correct. His heroes’ cruise with 
the little free-lance sealing-ship is an enforced one, but the 
contact with the shrewd, straight-dealing skipper and his crew, 
and the wholesome discipline they have to undergo, has the 
best possible effect upon them both. An excellent story, alive 
from start to finish. 


‘A King’s Comrade.” By Charles W. Whistler. Nelson. 5s. 


“ A King’s Comrade” deals with the adventures of Wilfrid 
a young Thane of Wessex, who takes service with Ecgbert, and 
goes with him to the court of Charlemagne. He learns the 
art of war with the Frankish armies, and subsequently returns 
to England, with messages from Charles to Ethelbert King of 
East Anglia. With Ethelbert he goes to the court of Offa 
King of Mercia. Ethelbert is murdered, and Wilfrid after 
assisting in the recovery of the unfortunate king’s body, is 
compelled to fly across the border into Wales, where he is 
assisted by a Welsh Prince to return to Wessex. Apart from 
its merits as a story the book has a distinct educational 
value. 


‘* A Son of the Sea.” By Frank J. Bullen. Nisbet. 6s. 


Mr. Bullen’s story is one to delight all boys who have a 
taste for the sea. It is full of exciting adventures, shipwrecks, 
a treasure hunt, voyages in many seas, and under almost all 
possible conditions, rescues and hairbreadth escapes, sealing, 
whaling, all are described without any affectation of style, or 
that descriptive padding which young people as a rule dislike 
so heartily. If at times Mr. Bullen pauses to point a moral, 
we feel sure his readers will forgive him. 


‘¢ Maitland Major and Minor.” By Charles Turley. Heinemann, 5s. 

“Maitland Major and Minor” is a rather favourable ex- 
ample of the school story. It deals with the adventures of 
two brothers at a small private school, and should appeal to 
the class of boy readers for whom it is especially written. 
There are the usual fights, and the usual cases of bullying, and 
all the plots and counter-plots of school life as lived im the 
private school. Mr. Turley understands boys. The book 
contains six illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


‘‘The Knight of the Cave.” By W. L. O'Byrne. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 


The glimpses of the days of King Stephen which Mr. 
O’Byrne gives will afford matter of interest to older boys. The 
scene of the story is laid partly in Ireland and partly in Rome, 
and the Knight who is shipwrecked on the Irish coast passes 
through some exciting experiences. Mr. O’Byrne States that 
the classical and Christian myths with which he deals “ have 
been approached with the feeling that the details in them, 
however strange, are not inconsistent with a substratum of 
fact”, and he has handled them with some success. Unfor- 
tunately the close setting of the type detracts considerably from 
the pleasure of reading the story. 


‘‘Two Barchester Boys.” By K. M. Eady. London: Partridge. 
2s. 6d. 


The Malay States have long been a happy hunting-ground 
for the story-teller in search of adventure. Punch Armistead 
is a popular boy at school and generally in scrapes. Suspicion 
falls upon him wrongly of having cheated in an examination, 
and his cousin who knew how baseless this suspicion was is 
led by jealousy to keep silence when he might have saved 
Punch from expulsion. Punch’s voyage to and subsequent 
adventures in the Malay States, and his extrication from per- 
plexing and hazardous situations make exciting reading. 


“The Boys of Badminster.” By Andrew Home. London: 
Chambers. 5s. 
Mr. Home has the happy knack of arousing an _expect- 
ancy which he never disappoints. His picture of school 
life is characterised by a “go” which is accentuated by the 
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improbabilities on which he relies. If the first of the two stories 
which gives its title to the book proves the more popular there 
should be no lack of admirers for “A Row in the Sixth”, which 
is a tale of a boy who is led into an act of incendiarism through 
morbidly dwelling on the supposed unfairness to him of one of 
the masters of the school. 


“Chums in the Far West.” By Everett McNeil. London: 
Chambers. 3s. 6d. 


A capital story brimful of excitement and adventure. Two 
lads of the Yahara High School in Southern Wisconsin, who 
have lived the most manly lives during six months, are 
rewarded by being chosen to take part with a famous scout and 
Indian fighter in a hunting trip in the Far West. From the 
outset thrilling experiences crowd fast upon each other’s heels ; 
the reader is almost rushed breathlessly through them. On 
their journey West the boys show their mettle by taking a 
manful part in the capture of train robbers ; yoons eyed they 
escape from Red Indians, discover a treasure chamber, and go 
through hardships and dangers which only schoolboys could be 
expected to survive. 


“The Mysterious Mr. Punch.” By G. E. Farrow. London: 
8.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 


Round Jack Leslie’s dream in the train on the way to school Mr. 
Farrow weaves an amusing story of fun and escapades. It is only 
when aroused by hearing the words “Rockbridge Junction, 
All change”, that it dawns upon the small boy that the 
mysterious Mr. Punch who had been so kind to him and the 
school where he had passed through such curious adventures 
are merely creations of dreamland. “The Mysterious Mr. 
Punch” should find plenty of appreciative readers. 


“‘In Wild Maratha Battle.’ By Michael Macmillan. London: 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 


Though Mr. Macmillan is at home in the atmosphere of 
India, he is hardly at his best in this tale of the days of Shivaji. 
The interest of the story revolves round one Nettaji, a young 
Hindu, whose sister is abducted by a party of Mahometans 
whilst on her marriage procession. In the account of Nettaji’s 
subsequent fights with the followers of the Great Mogul and 
of his various adventures Mr. Macmillan seems to us just to 
have missed that air of reality which convinces. 


‘In Northern Seas.” 3s. 6d. ‘‘Smouldering Fires.” 5s. By 
E. Everett-Green. London: Nelson. 

An attractive picture of winter in the North with its romance 
and perils is Miss Everett-Green’s first volume. Dracone, a 
Venetian youth, tired of the tameness of the tideless sea and 
of the lagoons, craves for a glimpse of the bold Northern 
lands. In Duncan Cameron, a young Scottish sailor, he finds 
a companion after his heart with whom he sails for the North 
on one of his father’s ships. They meet with stirring adven- 
tures. The book is illustrated by some effective though rather 
highly coloured pictures. 

The attraction of “ Smouldering Fires” lies rather in the 
descriptions of the horrors of the eruption of Mont Pelée in 
Martinique in the summer of 1902 than in the somewhat 
slender story of the family feud which existed between the 
principal actors. For the well-drawn pictures of the devasta- 
tion wrought in S. Pierre and for the bulk of the facts which 
form the groundwork of her story Miss Everett-Green acknow- 
ledges her indebtedness to M. Angelo Heilprin’s book “Mont 
Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique”. The tragedy is 
eminently one which lends itself to treatment. 


* The Adventures of Don Quixote.” Translated and Abridged by 
Dominick Daly. Black. 6s. 


Mr. Dominick Daly has given us a very pleasant version of 
the immortal adventures, and has abridged with such success 
ly that we regret he did not omit the story of “The 
ig Woman and the Little Man”. We presume of course 
that the book is intended for children ; and in that case, 
if the child does not understand the story, it is pointless ; 
if the child does understand it, then it is highly objectionable. 
The coloured illustrations by Mr. Stephen Baghot De La Bere 
are excellent. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


There is wonderfully little alteration from year to year in 
the books written specially for girls. annual output is 
uniformly large and commonplace. Perhaps this year’s supply 
is just a shade better in quality than that of last year. The 
chief credit which the authors may claim is that they seldom 
repeat themselves though they may repeat others. But there 
is little improvement in the style in which they invariably 
express their views or present their characters. It is only 
rarely that a writer above the average is met with. One whose 
fastidious taste may be depended upon is Mrs. Edith E. 
Cowper.—Her story “The Haunted Mill on Birley River” 
(8.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.) has a freshness in the dialogue, characters 


and general treatment that marks it out from the ruck. Mrs. 
Foy is a capital portrait, and Nurse Dalison a fine, healthy, 
merry order of heroine, neither grim nor sickly in her strength 
and her weakness. Mrs. Cowper has done good work before 
and this “story of a South Coast creek” will do much to ad- 
vance her popularity. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade is too prolific a writer for the good either 
of herself or of her readers. She has one type of maiden— 
farouche, with a bewildering fascination and a garish taste— 
whom she persists in presenting. This improbable damsel 
can hardly strike her as ideal. In “ Wilful Cousin Kate” 
(Chambers, 5s.), there is very little indeed to commend. The 
story of the two young cousins and their respective mothers 
has somehow not much reality or life: the types are too 
strongly accentuated and too familiar: but there is a certain 
interest in the incidents.——‘“‘ Dumps’, by the same author 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.), tells the story of a dear little girl, afflicted 
but not crushed by plainness of face. The tale of her friends 
of both sexes and her cheerful little life will command sym- 
pathy.—A third book by Mrs. Meade, “A Bevy of Girls” 
(Chambers, 6s.), is perhaps the best of her efforts this year. 


‘* A Daughter of the Ranges”, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 
8s. 6d.), is a story written for any age of girl over thirteen. 
Caryl Mason is a fine, plucky creature, who manages a 
great farm and has adventures. The idea of her family 
enemy and his identity with the father of her dearest friend 
is not very convincing. Still, to build a plot that shall 
have no coincidences to help it along is a work of apparently 
insurmountable difficulty to most story-spinners : and, after all, 
coincidences do happen.—‘‘The Mysterious City’, by Bessie 
Marchant (8.P.C.K.), is a small and unambitious book, telling of 
the Congo and the ways of its people, with enough wildness and 
adventure to interest the more boyishly inclined among girls. 


‘The Ghost of Exlea Priory”, by E. L. Haverfield (Nelson, 5s.), 
without having any particularly striking qualities to differ- 
entiate it from the ordinary girls’ school stories, is a pleasant, 
brightly-written tale. And if the happenings in the mimic 
school world are taken very seriously one must always remem- 
ber that the perspective of the little readers for whom books of 
this class are written is quite different from that of the grown- 
ups. The heroine of the present story has many trials to 
undergo, but happily the laying of the ghost, which we can 
assure parents and guardians is a very mild affair, sets all 
things right. 


** Love’s Golden Thread”’, by Edith C. Kenyon (Partridge, 2s. 6d.), 
is of the innocuous novel order. It means excessively well : 
but there is an irritating machine-made air about it which is 
fatal to effectiveness. The scene, for instance, where Doris 
overhears her father’s confession could not be more feeble. A 
sound moral tone will recommend the book to a large class of 

nts, who think perhaps more of what young girls ought to 
fike than of their actual tastes. 


“The Happy-Go-Luckies”, by M. H. Cornwall-Legh (Wells 
Gardner, 3s. 6d.), is a tale that children and girls will treasure. 
The Courthopes are a hugely entertaining family: and if Uncle 
Bradford has a strong touch of the grumpy “rich uncle” of the 
fairy tales, he is entertaining as we 


‘His Most Dear Ladye”, by Beatrice Marshall (Seeley, 5s.), 
tells of that lady of whom Jonson wrote : 


“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


The book is very well written, and shows no mere hasty 
“ getting-up” of the subject, but knowledge and research. 


“The Girls of St. Gabriel’s”, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
makes a determined hit at insularity in young folks. The boy 
and girl who go to France, set upon despising and conquering 
everyone and everything that they meet there, get an amusing 
lesson which will do ultra-British young readers no harm at all 
to get at second-hand. 


‘Crab Cottage”, by Raymond Jacberns (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is the 
story of a heavily burdened young woman who has to be head 
of her motherless family and of a busy poultry farm and dairy, 
and is in danger of hardening a little over the many irritations 
of the life. Perhaps the principal figure in the book is her 
younger sister, a lovable but distinctly aggravating young 
person who cannot be relied on to shut a gate behind her when 
there are destructive hens and chickens on the other side. 
Readers of Jenny’s own age will rejoice with her when she 
emerges from the ugly-duckling stage and marries her eligible 
suitor. It is wholesome without priggishness.—‘‘ How Things 
went Wrong,” by the same author (Wells Gardner, 2s. 6d.), has a 
charming little tomboy girl for its subject. The hayfield 
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scene on the cover does not show the hero as a “tall boy of 
sixteen” but as a dumpy one of twelve: and children are very 
quick at detecting that kind of discrepancy. 


“The Old Moat Farm”, by Eliza F. Pollard (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), 
is, like all the author’s books, interesting. Miss Pollard has a 
long tale of good stories to her name, if judged by the 
standard of “ girls’” literature, and this last one is as good as 
any. The story is of Elizabeth’s “spacious times”. It has 
vividness and a striking lack of anachronisms, and the illustra- 
tions are particularly charming. 


‘‘Molly and her Brothers: showing how they Made their 
Fortunes in Boulder Gulch”, by Mabel Earle (Blackie, 2s. 6d), is 
described by its own title. Molly is a girl who deserved any 
number of fortunes. There is fire in the plot and adventure 
generally, and it is not too startlingly improbable. 


FAIRY TALES, WONDER BOOKS, AND 
OTHERS. 


‘* The Red Book of Romance”, edited by Andrew Lang (Long- 
mans, 6s.), is, Mr. Lang explains in the preface, the work of Mrs. 
Lang. What are romances? asks Mr. Lang. His answer is 
that “ They are grown-up people’s fairy-tales or story-books, 
but they are the kind of story-books that grown-up people read 
long ago, when there were castles and knights and tourna- 
ments, and the chief business of gentlemen was to ride about in 
full armour, fighting, while ladies sat at home doing embroidery 
work, or going to see the men tilt at tournaments just as they 
go to see cricket matches now”. The stories this year have 
been taken from French, Icelandic, Italian, Spanish and 
Danish sources. Mr. Lang hopes—and we have no doubt in 
many cases his hopes will be justified by the event—that some 
of the “knights and ladies and dwarfs and giants” may induce 
boys and girls to imitate Sir Walter Scott, who read the old 
romances and said: “ Heaven only knows how glad I was to 
find myself in such company”. Mr. Lang adds: “If you like 
that kind of company then read ‘Ivanhoe’” “for that is the 
best romance in the world”. Mr. H. J. Ford supplies the 
— number of excellent illustrations, eight of them in 
colours. 


‘Rip Van Winkle.” With drawings by Arthur Rackham. 
Heinemann. 15s. It is difficult to understand for whose 
leasure this latest edition of “Rip Van Winkle” is designed. 
t cannot be taken seriously as an “art book”, the drawings 
are not sufficiently good, while at the same time it is too sump- 
tuous a production to be put into the hands of an ordinary 
child. It must, we suppose, be intended for uncritical “ grown- 
ups”. The pictures, which form the bulk of the book, are 
handsomely coloured, and full of elaborate detail and extrava- 
gant action, gnomes and imps and spirits and queer creatures 
abound, there is a great display of imagination and ingenuity, 
but there is nothing masterly either in the design or execution. 
The drawing is weak, the lines are faltering and meaning- 
less, the figures are ill-posed, and for the most part appear to 
be treading on air, even the very trees are wavering and 
uncertain. Many of the illustrations are clever, weird and 
attractive, but none are first-rate, or equal in distinction to 
Washington Irving’s famous story. 


‘* Mr. Punch’s Children’s Book”, edited by E. V. Lucas and 
illustrated by Olga Morgan (‘‘ Punch” Office), may be taken as 
Mr. Punch’s Christmas condescension. It is full of delightful 
fancy, beginning 

“If Christmas were a country 
The Cook its queen would be, 
The Parcel Postman premier 
Or other high degree ; 
And fairly proud positions 
(Though far below the Cook) 
Would fall to all who wrote and drew 
To make a Children’s Book.” 


Messrs. Ward, Lock’s ‘‘ Wonder Book” is a “ picture annual 
for boys and girls”, edited by Harry Golding. It is intended 
for the autocrats of the empire of dolls, and to these will be 
full of the most primitive of joys. ‘The Golden Goose Book” is 
one of Leslie Brooke’s charming children’s volumes (Warne, 
a It includes “The Three Bears”, “The Three Little 

igs” and “Tom Thumb ”, all newly rendered. 


Baby Birds” (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), verses by B. Parker, illustrations 
by N. Parker. The cover is a quaint fancy which alone will 
commend the contents. From the chicken to the baby owl 
various sorts and conditions of birds are represented poetically 


present them outside a serious work on natural history. 


‘* Buster Brown Abroad.” By RB. F. Outcault. (Chambers. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Equally amusing as author and artist is the discoverer 


(Continued on page x). 


No lover of birds—and the child who is not a bird lover has | 
probably yet to be born—will be able to resist ‘‘A Book of | 


and pictorially as only keen observers of bird-life could | 


‘TNELSON’S 
Newest Gift Books. 


Messrs. Nelson’s Gift Books are the work of the Best 
Writers of the day. They are beautifully produced and 
are illustrated by the I eading Artists. In nearly all 
their New Books the pictures are in Colours. which 
add to their attractiveness at no increase in cost. 
The British Monthly says: “Probably no firm has 
established a sounder reputation for the excellence of 
their literature for the young than Messrs. Nelson” ; 
and The Literary World adds: “ Messrs. Nelson 
maintain their well-won reputation for boys’ and 
girls’ stories.” 


ALAN H. BURGOYNE. 


A New Book about the Navy. Twenty Illustrations in 
Monochrome. 


TRAFALGAR REFOUCHT. 


A splendid book for lads, who will find in it a fund of thrilling excitement, 

wi gaining much information about the Navy. All the knowledge of a 

great naval a has been concentrated on the effort to depict a magnifi- 

cent sea-fight fought under steam, and with the tremendous weapons and 
murderous possibilities of the day. 


6/- By Sir W. LAIRD CLOWES and 6/- 


At 5/- 

EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 
Smouldering Fires. 

This, the si h annual addition to 


mances 
of history, is a tale of the terrible Pp artinique, which 
istorical so recently as 1902. Six Coloured Illustrations by 


E. SHEPARD. 


New Story by E. L. HAVERFIELD. 
The Ghost of Exlea Priory. 


A capital story, telling ‘of the trials and troubles of a little girl at 
school, the tradition of the Priory ‘‘ ghost” adding a touch of romance 
and leading to a pleasant dénouement. Six Coloured Illustrations by 
Miss N. Tenison. 
A new and captivating Historical Romance by 
Cc. W. WHISTLER. 
A King's, Comrade. 
aui ‘s nt for ing events past 
brought bear this story with the usual happy 
Coloured Tilustrations by A. F. 


By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 
The Heiress of Aylewood. 
A yy that will captivate girls. Coloured 


N. Tenison. 
At 3/6 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 


by Miss 


and Isabella form the ind to an en ing story of adventures 
with the warlike Moors. 


A New Historical Tale b 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
In Northern Seas. 
Four Coloured I\lustrations. 
By EDWARD STEP. 


& Naturalist’s Holiday. 
as lescription of animal life in 
At 2/6 
By TOM BEVAN. 
Red Dickon, the Outlaw. 
A title that will whet the imagination of a boy, and lead him to expect 
athrilling tale of “‘red rebel ion” outlawry, and wild adventure, in 


none of which particulars Mr. Bevan’s story will him. Two 
Coloured Illustrations by WALTER Grigve. 


By M. KIRLEW. 


Famous Sisters of Great Men. 
—- Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, and Fanny 


At 
By H. ROBERTON. 
John Knox’s Bairns. 
A most seasonable reward book for this, the year of the Great Re- 
former's quatercentenary. Two Coloured Illustrations by Watrer 
Grisve. 
At I/- 
By HAROLD AVERY. 
Under Padiock and Seal. 
‘wo 


Coloured Plates and Illustrations in black and white. 


©,° Write for Complete Catalogue, post free on application. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, E.C. ; EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK 
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of that remarkable youngster Buster Brown. It was perhaps a 
dangerous experiment to take the imp abroad, but impish 
possibilities are the juvenile book-maker’s opportunity and Mr. 
Outcault makes the most of his. Buster Brown was always up 
to his tricks, always ready to spring a surprise upon those in 
charge. But we are reassured by the resolution he adopts to 
this effect : “I will be kind to Europe while Iam there and 
not play a joke on any of the Crowned heads. The doctor 
says I need rest and variety.” On his return he was able to 
say he had had “agood time” and the small people into 
whose hands his reminiscences fall will probably be able to say 
the same thing. 


“Kingdoms Curious” (Heinemann, 5s.) is the title of Miss 
Myra Hamilton’s new fairy-book. She has many of the 
qualities necessary for the writing of fairy-tales, inventiveness, 
simplicity of style, a sense of humour, and of the picturesque. 
Her method of construction has improved, and her work is less 
amateurish. Her stories are quaint and ingenious, with a 
pleasant moral attached to each, and are well illustrated. 


The author of “ Blots and Titters,” Aug. J. Ferreira (Greening, 
$s. 6d.) is not wholly successful in her attempt at fairy-tale 
work. Her (or his) style lacks charm, and the humour is 
strained. 


A quaint, pretty and inexpensive book for young children is 
“Mr. Ubbledejub” (Nutt, 2s.), by A. Thorburn. It is simply 
and brightly written and well illustrated. 


““Willy-Wind and Jock and the Cheeses ” (Black, 7s. 6d.) is but 
a meagre book by the Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos, 
containing two amusing but very short stories, lavishly illus- 
trated, suitable for quite young children. 


An artistic edition of ‘Hans Andersen’s Tales” is published 
by George Allen (8s.) The paper is very thin, so that pages 
are compressed into quite a small volume. The illustrations 
are of the Morrisian or Burne-Jones type in black and white 
by Gaskin. 


An edition of Grimm’s delightful ‘‘ Gammer Grethel’s Tales,” 
illustrated by Cruikshank in his queer humorous way, is pub- 
lished by the De la More Press (5s.), with an introduction by 
Laurence Housman, who points out the merits of Cruikshank’s 

ictures “honestly and unaffectedly at one with the spirit which 
rought fairy tales to light ”. 


Another warm defence of the fairy-tale, and its extraordinary 
value in the nourishment of the childish mind, is to be found 
in Mr. Mabie’s preface to his selection of “ Fairy Tales Every 
Child Should Know” (Heinemann, 5s.), “gathered from the rich 
literature of the childhood of the world”. Here we find 
“ Aladdin” and “Snow-white” and “Goldie-locks” and 
“Cinderella” and all the classic tales which are immortal— 
together with one or two less well-known stories. They are 
rather stiffly told and frequently the style is too difficult and 
elaborate to be easily understood by children. There is a 
frontispiece but no illustrations. 


** Old-Fashioned Tales.” Selected by E. V. Lucas. Wells Gardner. 
6s. In the somewhat lengthy introduction to this volume of 
Stories the editor advances many reasons why such tales 
should be appreciated by modern children. We are not sure 
however, that the reasons are sound. Fashions have changed 
in the nursery as elsewhere, and the attempted resuscitation of 
the old-fashioned didactic story seems at best a doubtful experi- 
ment. The editor however has been quite frank with the 
public, and it may be said that the tales chosen are all favour- 
able specimens of that class of children’s story of which 
“ Sandford and Merton” is perhaps the most striking example. 
The book is appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound. 


_ “The Sparrow with One White Feather” (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 
is a rather pretty tale, with one or two original ideas in it— 
though it follows the usual lines of a little girl’s journey into 
fairyland. The illustrations by Mrs. Adrian Hope are pretty 
in a feeble amateurish way. 


. “The Wallypug in the Moon” (Pearson, 5s.) is as entertaining 
as Mr. Farrow’s previous “ Wallypug” books, full of the usual 
topsy-turvy reasonings, and queer adventures, and quaint 
dreamlike transference of ordinary real experiences into the 
realms of nightmare and fantasy. It is effectively and 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. Alan Wright, and sure to be a 
most popular gift-book. 


_ “The Adventures of Punch,” by Ascott R. Hope (Black, 5s.), 
is a burlesque, wild and improbable to an extent which children 
may resent, as they require a fairy-tale to observe its own laws 
of consistency and reality. It is in parts rather vulgarly 
colloquial, and at times the satire is beyond the experience of 
children. The pictures by S. Baghot de la Bere are the most 
highly coloured we have ever seen, all vivid blues and purples 
and reds and greens—but well-drawn and effectively grotesque. 


A completely satisfactory and delightful book is “ Oswald 
Bastable _end Others,” by E. Nesbit (Wells Gardner, 6s). 
A collection of tales of adventure, and fairy-stories told with 


the inimitable charm of manner and humour which distin- 
guish all Mrs. Nesbit’s work. It will make an admirable 
present for either boys or girls. 


‘Lilliput Revels and Innocents’ Island” (Lane, 68.) is a 
republication of some little fairy plays and poems by W. B. 
Rands which appeared thirty years ago in “Good Words for 
the Young”. Only a few of these tiny poetic dramas would be 
convenient for representation, but all are delicate, imaginative, 
and graceful little pieces and well worthy of revival. The 
drawings are feeble imitations of the Beardsley manner in 
black and white, grotesque fat shapeless children with frocks all 
over Tudor roses and other conventional designs running 
riot. 

“That Little Limb,” by May Baldwin (Chambers, 2s.), is 
rather a disappointing book. We are more inclined to sym- 
pathise with the cross old canon and the nurse than with 
“Gwennie ”, who, in spite of the author's evident partiality for 
her, strikes us as an extremely tiresome and uncomfortable 
child. However her pranks and ingenuities may amuse 
children, though probably her kind of naughtiness will seem as 
unreasonable to them as it does to us. 


“The Little Black Princess,” by Jeannie Gunn (De la More 
Press, 58.), owes a great deal of its success to its fresh and un- 
hackneyed setting. It is unusually well written, and the 
descriptions of Bett-Bett and Goggle-eye and the other “ black- 
fellows” of the Australian bush, are full of humour and a rare 
appreciation of character. The photographs of native scenes 
and objects are admirable, and add greatly to the interest of a 
story which “ grown-ups” need not disdain, and which intelli- 
gent boys and girls are sure to enjoy. 


‘“‘Three Little Conspirators,’” by Helen Beaumont (Wells 
Gardner, 1s. 6d.), is quite an interesting little book. The 
scenes in Hong-Kong give it distinction and an air of 
strangeness. 


“* Peterkins ”’ (Lane, 3s. 6d.) is an excellent translation by Mrs. 
John Lane of “Peterl” Ossip Schubin’s popular story of a 
little spitz dog, and will we are sure have as great a success as 
its German original, and delight all dog-lovers. “ Peterkins” 
is such a dear, natural, friendly, loyal little animal, and his 
story so charmingly told. 


“Sir Toady Crusoe,” by 8. RB. Crockett (Wells Gardner, 6s.) is 
superior to the ordinary story for children, in its style, humour, 
characterisation and atmosphere. And yet Mr. Crockett’s tale 
is not altogether satisfactory, there is too large an admixture of 
grown-up sentiment in it, and Hugh John’s brain-fever and love 
affair are most tiresome. Sir Toady is too self-consciously and 
intentionally engaging to be really attractive, and we are 
inclined to wonder at the invariable success which attends his 
interference in the concerns of his elders. The book is lavishly 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, and the admirers of “ Toady 
Lion ” will probably delight in this continuation of his adven- 
tures, though the title suggests something much more exciting 
and dangerous than anything that happens to Sir Toady Crusoe, 
this year at any rate. 


‘* Micky ” (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) is the story of an altogether 
lovable and real little boy. Miss Evelyn Sharp’s picture of a 
sensitive, imaginative child is most delicately and tenderly 
drawn, and the other children Tristram and Betty are delightful 
sketches of genuine child-nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Trafalgar Refought.” By Sir W. Laird Clowes and Alan H. 
Burgoyne. Nelson. 6s. 
‘The Nelson Navy Book.” By J. Cuthbert Hadden. Blackie. 6s. 


Nelson’s year was certain to suggest many possibilities to 
the providers of books for boys. These two volumes would be 
useful to lads anxious to know something more about the navy 
as it was and as it is than can be gleaned from the ordinary 
story of naval adventure. Sir William Laird Clowes and Mr. 
Alan Burgoyne collaborated in the ingenious idea of presenting 
Trafalgar as it would be fought under the conditions of steam 
and iron. There is a good deal of the technique of the navy 
in the book but the story is not wanting in interest and excite- 
ment, though it has clearly been the main object of the writers 
to picture the strategic and fighting probabilities of the struggle 
rather than to evolve adventures for adventures’ sake. e 
book will be read by many besides young people. In these 
days of the entente cordiale the idea of a war with France 
happily for us as nations, but unfortunately for the atmosphere 
of the story, strikes an incongruous note. 

Mr. Cuthbert Hadden’s aim is to tell the story of the British 
navy from its beginning down to the present day. This he 
does with admirable force and simplicity. Not only will the 
record appeal to every British boy—and we hope every British 
girl too—but it conveys a vivid idea of the significance of sea 
power. As Mr. Hadden truly says, in the absence of the 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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EPITOME” will be sent post-free on application. 


SMITH ELDER & CO.’'S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


F ATHEN42UM.—“‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.’” 
In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo. price 258. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


TIMES.—‘‘ This INDEX AND EPITOME may seem a mere trifle compared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable piece of work. .. . 
As far as we have been able to test it, this design has been so admirably carried out as to give the work a real value and importance of its own.’’ 
NorTe.— Copies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in the alternative bindings can be seen at the Principal Booksellers’ in London 
and in the country. A Prospectus of the “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” avd of the “INDEX AND 


Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty the King. 
MEMOIR OF HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B. 
the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. Wi 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY.” By Captain 
12 Full-page jou a Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume 
= 260 Full-page and Plates 2 Illustrations, and 5 Maps. In 2 Vols., royal 
VO. 425. net. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 
FOURTH SERIES. By ALICE, COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD. With 

an Index to the Four Series. 8vo. 148. 
Note.—The three previous Series are in print, and can be supplied, price 14s. each. 


THE SOURCE OF THE BLUE NILE. A Record of a 
5 prana through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, in Western Abyssinia, and of the 
eturn to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbara. With a Note = the Religions, 

ae &c., of Abyssinia. By ARTHUR J. HAYES, L.S.A. London, 
Medical ae —_——— Office, Suez. With 2 Maps and 32 Pages of Illus- 


trations, ros. 6d. 
FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE. Confessions of an Optimist- 
With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY: HER POLITICAL AND 


THE LETTERS. By T. B. FOURTH IM- 


PRESSION. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE oF. VOUTAIRE. By | Ss. TALLENTYRE, 
Author of ‘‘ The EW AND CHEAPER 


EDITION, in by Volume pages. demy 8vo. with a 
gravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


OF A ROLLING STONE. By the Honble. 
HENRY J. COKE, Author of “ A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains,” ** Creeds 
of the Day,” &c. SECOND EDITION. With a Portrait Frontispiece. 
Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
a y 4 Ke LEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), Author of “ Annals of Westminster 
THIRD EDITION. ith Twenty-five Full-page Illustrations and 
Five Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
QUEEN MICTORIA fa Biography. By SIDNEY LEE, Editor 
he National Biography.” NEW, REVISED, and 
CubAPER EDITION. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. e 
crown 8vo. 
*,* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the Original 
Edition, with Portaits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By SIDNEY 
LEE, Editor of the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” FIFTH EDITION. 
tha Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ustrat wit otogra’ Views, &c., 16s. ; 
the STUDENT'S EDITION, Plate, and 4 Full-page 

Illustrations, crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. | » R. BOSWORTH 
SMITH, M.A.. late Fellow of Tri Master at 
Harrow School, &c. SEVENTH E TriG vols, demy 8vo. with 
2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


INDIAN. EMPIRE: its History, and Products. 
UNTER, K.C.S1., C.1LE., LL.D. THIRD and STAN. 


DARD EDITION. With Map. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS ¢ OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 
Vols, 1.-VI. Small crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE ENG- 
List Edited the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
SECO) Nb EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE SOMMENTARIES. jo By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUS, eg at Heid under the Author's Su; 
intendence by F URNEET. a by F. J. FURNIVA L. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 8vo. 14s. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By the late JOHN 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 7 vols. 
large crown 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH 
RAMA. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW and CHEAPER 
DITIO crown 8vo. 7s. 


THE “‘HAWORTH”’ EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 


ANNE BRONTE. Seven vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; 
or in set cloth binding, Wit top, 42s. the set. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Introductions to the ks are supplied by Mrs. Humpury Warp, and an 
Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Mr. 
Crement K. Suorter, the eminent Bronté authority. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7, and the POCKET EDITION, in 
7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF mM. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. [n 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Un- 

oo gee Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original 

SS. and Notebooks ; and each volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Intro- 
duction by Mrs. RicuMmonp RitcHie. 

*,* The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in set cloth 

binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
EAPER EDITION. Edited and AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. K.C., and FREDERIC C. KENYON. large crown 8vo. 
oer in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. 
per vo! 
*,* Also the UNIFORM a OF ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. in Sets, £4 5s. ; or the volumes 
separately, each. And the POCKET “EDITION it in ‘an vols. on India Paper, 
net each in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather ; or the 8 vols. in a gold~- 


loth, or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
vor! e e A Sonnet from uguese.” Large crown 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols., small crown 8vo, 5s. each 
And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. on India paper, 2s. 6d. each net in limp 
cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. UNIFORM EDITION. 
Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 Vols., large crown 8vo. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. UNIFORM EDITION. 
7 Vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols, and the POCKET EDITION 
in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
A msToRY oF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Y. THIRD and REVISED EDITION. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 28s. 

THE. OF Sin STEPHEN, BART. 
K.C.S.L, a Judge rt of Justice. SECOND EDITION. 
With 2 Portraits.” 

AN APOLOGY AND ESSAYS. NEW 

d CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 

HORS iN A LIBRARY. REVISED, and 
EDITION, With Additional Chapters. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWGETT: With 2 Steel come FIFTH 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE Cres TE ETHI : an Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified 

8vo. 16s. 
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DITION. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 
MIXED ESSAYS. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. «s. 6d. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 


rown 8vo. 2s. éd 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Sequel to “ Literature and Dogma.” 
POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


T. PAUL AND PROTESTANT With other Essays. POPULAR 
8 EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 4 6d. = 


CULTURE AND ANARGHY. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ON mal STUDY OF GEtTIC LITERATURE. POPULAR 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8yo. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
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fleet not all the manhood of England could prevail in a struggle 
with another nation, and the best way to convey that moral to 
the rising generation is to tell without either gush or many 
over-purple patches what happened when Britannia successfully 
disputed command of the waves with Dutchman and Spaniard 
and Frenchman. “The Nelson Navy Book” makes an excel- 
lent companion volume to “ The Red Army Book” issued by 
the same publishers two yearsago. Both Mr. Hadden’s volume 
and “Trafalgar Refought” are particularly well and fully 
illustrated. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black’s Animal Autobiographies afford 
delightful opportunities to small people of getting first lessons 
in natural history in the form most entertaining apart from 
actual observation. Each animal tells its own story. Last 
year we had “ The Dog” and “ The Rat.” This year Mr. H. 
Perry Robinson is responsible for “ The Black Bear ” and Miss 
Violet Hunt for “ The Cat” (6s. each). Of the two we prefer 
“The Black Bear”. “A cat is of all animals the most difficult 
to know”, says Miss Hunt, “ it is so intimate and so detached”. 
Its autobiography is naturally not so exciting as that of the 
animal who has “kinged it for centuries” in the fastnesses of 
the Far West. The coloured illustrations in these books are 
not uniformly satisfactory, but they will please most small 
people and that is their main purpose. 


& Two old favourites without which no Christmas collection of 
gift-books would seem to be complete are ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, both issued by Messrs. Cassell 
(5s. each). “Robinson Crusoe” contains 120 excellent illus- 
trations by Mr. Walter Paget and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” a 
similar number by Miss Jenny Nystrom-Stoopendaal. Both 
are substantial volumes well printed in good type. 


** Woodmyth and Fable”, by Ernest Thompson Seton (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s.), is most unsatisfactory. It is too difficult 
for children, too dull for grown-ups. Not even the most 
startling varieties of type can arrest the attention. 


‘*The Children’s Morning Message”, by Amy Le Feuvre (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s.), is a year’s book of tiny sermons, one for 
each day—which will doubtless have a beneficial effect on the 
child who dutifully reads them and understands the frequent 
references to the washing of the heart and other favourite 
‘Evangelical phrases. 


“The Cloud-Kingdom" (Lane, 4s.) is a collection of pretty 
mediocre verses by Henry Wallis, suitably illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Every bird has its poem and in nearly 
every one there is some charming graceful idea expressed in 
fluent mellifluous verse, very pleasant to read, but in no way 
remarkable. 


‘A Year of Songs for a Baby in a Garden” (Lane, 3s. 64.) is 
written and illustrated by W. Graham Robertson. They are 
pretty little poems, but not nursery rhymes, and children do not 
are very much for rhapsodies about moons, and nightingales, 
and hawthorn and snowdrops. The illustrations are rather 
feeble—but suitably childish. 


“The Quiver” (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), ‘‘ Sunday” and ‘‘ Chatterbox” 
{Wells Gardner), show no special tendency to depart from the 
dines editorially laid down long ago. They are always welcome 
in the particular homes for which they are Dw In the 
“* Quiver” the principal serial is Mr. J. Bloundelle Burton’s story 
of Seedbeootat ’s wars ; plenty of other fiction and many essays 
-and papers by the Bishop of Derry, the Bishop of Manchester, 
the Dean of Worcester, the Archdeacon of London and others 
will also be found in its pages. 


“Chums” (Cassell, 8s.) has gradually won its way to the front 
until it comes near to being the best of the boys’ annuals. From 
the point of view alike of vigour, principle, variety and attrac- 
tiveness it would be hard to beat. Its stories long and 
short are by such capital writers as S. Walkey and L. J 
Beeston, Robert Overton and Paul Creswick ; among its 
essays, which are always entertaining and instructive, is a 
series on school life in other days, dealing with Shakespeare, 
Tennyson and others ; its coloured illustrations are well done 
and its humour is never coarse. 


Messrs. Blackie as usual send out new editions of certain 
popular boys’ books. These editions are for all practical 
s as good as the original and have the merit from the 
point of view of the present-giver of costing considerably less. 
Among the re-issues this year are three by the late G. A. 
Henty—“ The Lion of the North: a Tale of the Times of 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars of Religion” (3s. 6d.), ‘‘ The 
Young Carthaginian: a Story of the Times of Hannibal” 
(8s. 64.), and “In Freedom’s Cause: a Story of Wallace and 
Bruce” (3s. 6d.). Other volumes are “‘ Westward with Columbus ”, 
he Gordon Stables (3s.); ‘‘ Dick of the Fens: a Tale of the Great 
East Swamp”, by G. Manville Fenn (3s. 6d.); ‘A Stout English 
Bowman: a Story of Chivalry in the Days of Henry III.”, by 
Edgar Pickering (2s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Afloat at Last: a Sailor Boy’s Log 
of his Life at Sea”, by John C. Hutcheson (2s.) ; ‘‘ The Heiress of 
@astleroy ’, bv Anne Beale (3s.). 


BLACKWOODS’ 


BOOKS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 
THE LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS TO HIS 


WIFE. (With Portraits, rss. net.) Int dand A d by SYDNEY 
C. GRIER, whose novels of the East are one known. 


IN JAPANESE HOSPITALS DURING WAR TIME. 


_—y 6s. net.) By Mrs. oS the author was the only 

lady whose services rt Japanese in their 
hospitals, and she i> oun written > ae aa request of the Japanese R: 
Cross Society. 


THE HEARSEYS. (15s. net.) By Col. HUGH 


ro. Is the hi of a well-known Anglo-Indian family which er 
the romance of English rule in our sep in the It is 
pe id by the Author of that romantic volume ‘“‘ M Gardner.” 


STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


(6s. . and By CHASSEUR. Comprises the brilliant series of papers so 
eagerly read while appearing in 2. s Magazine. 


VILLACE, TOWN, AND JUNCLE LIFE IN INDIA. 


(Illustrated, ras. 6d. net.) By Mr. A.C. NEWCOMBE. A charming volume 
of iieas interest at this moment in view of the Royal Visit. The critics 
erat are agreeing with an autherity in the Daily Mail, who said that the 

Ww vit be read with avidity by all who have been in India, or are in any 
way interested in that great Eastern possession.” 


MY STRANGE PETS. (6s. net.) Sportsmen 
and naturalists always welcome an animal book if it is written with knowledge 
and enthusiasm ; and such is Mr. RICHARD BELL’s. Never was there 
such a collection of strange fowl, and four-legged creatures, and creeping 
things, as Mr. Bell! keeps in his Scottish home and has brought into these 
pages. This book is ‘‘a mine of i information, suggestions, and stories,” says 
the Sfectater, and all the other reviewers are of the same opinion. 


THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. (ss. net.) 


“* A new volume by Mr. ALFRED NOYES is an event of importance to all 
lovers of poetry.” ‘In future years,” Mr. Lehmann continues in his review of 
it in the Boo man, “Mr. Noyes may attack enterprises of great my and 
moment in poetry, b but...... he will not easily or often surpass what he has now 
oy in this exquisite poem.” This w ¢ a most acceptable 

gilt. 


“CHRISTIAN PRAYER” (ss. net), by the 


Rev. WILLIAM A. REID, Minister of West Parish Church at Maybole, is 
“a book that has a distinct value of its own ”—so says the Bristol Times. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS IN FINANCE. By 


t. J. W. CROSS, Author of the “ Life of George Eliot,” is a nati 
a. The first review in the Scotsman says that it ‘‘ should quicken the 
apprehension of men as to the danger that threatens the nation in its finance.” 


THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION OF PORT 


ARTHUR. By Mr. ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. (Illustrated and 
with Map, net.) 

AN APOLOGY.— Owing to the care taken by the author to make this work a 
reliable one to the soldier studying the tactics employed by the Japanese in the 
reduction of this fortress, while at the same time reserving all the interest it 
is bound to have for the general reader, the publi regret that the work canrot 
be ready before 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


RICHARD HARTLEY: PROSPECTOR. 
By DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


THE VROUW CROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES. 

By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
MADAME, WILL YOU WALK ? 
WHERE ANCELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

By BE. M. FORSTER. 

HELENA: A NOVEL. 

By MRS. H. 0. FORBES 
IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. 
MISS LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE. 


By BETH ELLIS. 


By GARRETT MILL. 
By BESSIE PARKER. 
By W. J. ECCOTT. 


BLACKWOODS 


are the only PUBLISHERS of 
GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
THE WARWICK EDITION. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 
Sets or single copies in all the above at all prices as 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ON MONDAY 


THE FACSIMILES OF SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS 


and the Final Index Volume of MRS. PAGET TOYN- 
BEE’S Edition of HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
will be published. The special offer as to prices will 
then be withdrawn, but all orders which reach the 
booksellers up to noon on that day will be accepted. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Edited by W. H. HADOW. In 6 Volumes, 8vo, 
Now completed by the publication of the following :— 
Vol. Il. THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD, Part II. By H. E. 
WOOLDRIDGE. 
Vol. VI. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. By E. DANN- 
REUTHER. 
ou DECEMBER 31 Vols. II. and VI. can be purchased together 
for 15s. net, and sets of the entire work for £3 15s. net. After 
jay oaen| 31 the prices will be 15s. net per volume, and £4 Ios. net 
e 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


BLAKE. A New and Verbatim Text from the Manuscri ved, and 
erpress Originals. With variorum ee and Bibli ES ical Notes 
by Joun Sampson. 8vo. ros. 6d. n 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF ROBERT 


GREENE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Cuurton Cotins, 
Litt.D. 2 vols., with 7 facsimile title-pages. 8vo. 18s. net. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. m: By 


SAMUEL LL.D. Edited by Gzorce Hut, 
With brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill by his nephew, Haro_p SPENCER 
Scott, M.A. 3 vols, 8vo. cloth, £1 16s. net ; leather back 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


SHELLEY. Sottetin materials never before printed in any edition of the 
Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and it Shellen nad List of Additions, by 
Tuomas Hutcuinson. With Portrait of Sh and two other Collotype 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


, £2 28. net. 


Uniform vols., extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; in lambskin, 3s. 6d. net each. 


POEMS AND EXTRACTS chosen by WIL- 
With Preface by J. Rocens “Ress, and and. and Meme te 
fessor H. LirTLepace. With 


WORDSWORTH’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Nowgtt C. Smiru. 


WORDSWORTH’S GUIDE TO THE LAKES, 
Fifth Edition (1835). With Introduction, Notes, ‘Critical and Textual, aa 


by Ernest pg Séuincourt. With a Map and 8 Illustrations. 
(/mmediately. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF WILLIAM 


BLAKE. Text S With Introducti 
by Joun Sampson. an Ini 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Cuartes 


ERCIER, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF LAW, considered with refer- 


ence to Princi Sir W M 
K.C.LE., D. Sixth by Sir Wuuiam Mansy, 


Also Published by HENRY FROWDE. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT 
DICTIONARY. 


Edited by PROFESSOR JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In Six Vols., quarto, bound in cloth, over 


5,000 pp. 
Special Offer for a strictly limited period. 

On payment, through any bookseller, of £2 2s. net, the six volumes 
will be delivered, carriage paid, to any address in the United 
Kingdom ;_ the purchaser undertaking to make seven subsequent 
quarterly payments of £2 2s. each. 

The six volumes can be obtained, if preferred, for £15 net, cash 
with order, 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars and specimen page of the 
Dictionary, on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen "Corner, E.C, 


Duckworth & Co. 


RED FOX. RED FOX. 


The Story of his Adventurous Career. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of 
WATCHERS OF THE TRAIL,” ‘“*THE KINDRED 
OF THE WILD.” 


‘*The most brilliant collection of animal stories that have appeared.” 


RED FOX. RED FOX. 


Square 12mo. with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Desi 
50 Full-page Plates, and many Decorations by CHARL 
LIVINGSTON BULL. 6s. net. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A LITTLE BOY LOST,” by its tender humour, 
and by the originality of the scenes with creatures of 
the woods, will fascinate children. It is CONFIDENTLY 
RECOMMENDED as one of the best books for children 
this season. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** For sheer gaiety the book STANDS IN A CLASS APART.” —Odserver. 
** Full of high spirits and cleverness. May be RECOMMENDED TO ALL.” 


Academy. 
* A lively and trenchant satire on modern high life.”—Manchester Courier. 
* Witty, farcical, satirical, esque. ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


OF THE prety "— Black and hite. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MACDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Calls for the attention of all who are interested in the fiction of the day. It is 
out of the common, though it is based on just a simple —— tragedy. It leaves 
on the mind an impression of unusual talent, and bears out the critics who say that 


the Author of 
“A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND” 
has all the qualities of A GREAT NOVELIST. 


With Preface by H. G. WELLS. 


UNDERGROUND MAN. 


By GABRIEL TARDE. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Fantastic satire of the future. Pictures a world where all is beautiful and 
rational, and carries us on, in a vein of fancy and suggestion, to a new and highly 


original society.” Times. 
* Told with gay humour. Brilliantly written. A book to read.”—Scotsman. 


AFTER HIS KIND. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
ship. Tien with insight upon the less commonplace phases of human relation- 
— Times. 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


RAPHAEL. By Cartwricut (Mrs. 


ADY). Illustrations. 


HOLBEIN. By Forp Mapvox Huerrer. 


50 Illustrations. 


VELAZQUEZ. By Aucuste Breat. 
50 Illustrations. 
*,* This volume includes a reproduction of the celebrated “ VENUS WITH 
THE MIRROR,” from ROKEBY, now being exhibited in London. 


CONSTABLE. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. 39 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, | 
Author of ‘‘ Cathedrals in Northern France.” 
With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by 
BLANCHE McMANus. 9 Maps. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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PICTURE TRAVEL BOOKS. 


“The Italian Lakes.” Painted by Ella Du Cane. Described by 
Richard Bagot. London: Black. 1905. 20s. net. 


We have found this the most pleasing volume of a class of 
books which appears now to have a certain vogue, but the 
multiplication of which is to be deprecated, for as a rule the 
illustrations as reproduced appear crude and childish. Miss 
Du Cane’s great skill as a painter of flowers draws the reader’s 
attention pn to the vegetation, and the coloured repro- 
duction of the painted flowers is far more satisfactory than the 
landscapes. In these too she often succeeds far better than 
many have done in illustrating this series, as her pictures are 
clearer and less of brilliant smudges than we have found others 
to be. She does manage sometimes to give us an Italian 
atmosphere though at others we are reminded of the blatant 
decoration of a fancy biscuit tin. Mr. Bagot’s letterpress is also 
far ahead of that of most of his colleagues. This perhaps we 
might have anticipated from his wide knowledge of Italy. He 
has descriptive power and is also well acquainted with the 
history of the district, nor is he ignorant of plants. 


‘* Romance of the French Abbeys.’ By Elizabeth W. Champneys. 
London: Putnams. 1905. 15s. net. 


Mrs. Champneys writes pleasantly and hasa good subject— 
though sometimes she is tiresome, especially in her treatment of 
legends in the picturesque style. She has perhaps done best 
in her description of the Church of Brou and its tombs. 
Naturally she quotes largely from Matthew Arnold, but she 
does not note, what even the casual visitor cannot help doing, 
that the poet has gone sadly astray in his treatment of the 
locality. The church lies not on the mountain-side but in a 
dirty straggling suburb of Bourg-en-Bresse. This fact she 
records but not the discrepancy. In fact the poem in question 
shows a wider application of poetic license in description than 
any other we wot of. The photographic reproductions through- 
out the volume are really excellent and a striking example of 
the superiority of this kind of illustration to colour. The views 
of places are interspersed with a few well-known and appro- 
priate pictures by modern French artists. Beautiful as the 
architecture of many French abbeys may be there are few if 
any ruins in France that can compare for a moment with 
Rivaulx, Bolton, Fountains or Tintern. Their charm is alto- 
gether redolent of England. 


‘Normandy, the Scenery and Romance of its Ancient Towns.” 
Depicted by Gordon Home. London: Dent. 1905. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


The author has produced a book which is evidently a labour 
of love and he is so modest in his claims that we feel nothing 
but kindness for him, though it is really rather encroaching 
upon the good nature of the public to inflict upon them yet 
another illustrated work on We can imagine 
that the record of similar productions must fill already 
a goodly space in the British Museum Catalogue. There is 
indeed no district in the world where so much superb architec- 
ture can be found in anything like the same space. Mr. Home 
knows something of architecture and describes with feeling and 
taste. His uncoloured sketches are often excellent and recall 
most accurately the buildings they represent. We regret that 
he has thought fit to descend to colour. There is a picture 
of Ouistreham, the quaint little watering place near the 
spot where the Conqueror embarked for England, which is 
grotesquely ugly. If he had only given us a pen-and-ink 
drawing of that most striking church with its Norman orna- 
ment we should have been grateful. As for the landscapes his 
arrangement is generally good but the colours as they appear 
here are repulsive. What can we say more when the artist 
only “ventures to hope that the illustrations of this book (so 
far as the reproductions are successful as a means of reviving 
memories) may not be ineffectual” than that probably the 
original pictures are delightful ? 


“In Further Ardenne.” By the Rev. T. H. Passmore. London, 
Dent. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


We have a great sympathy for travellers who select one 
cular and little frequented region of Europe and return to 
it again and again. There are many such but they are apt to 
become bores when they get upon their pet diversion. Those 
who want to write on ‘such matters and do write are occa- 
sionally to be commended. We are inclined to think that on 
the whole Mr. Passmore is one of these, but he might have 
condensed his raptures into fewer pages. The district he treats 
of is curiously ignored though all round it lie the tourists’ 
hunting grounds. The Belgian Ardennes are flaunted before 
our eyes in every station and railway carriage on the Great 
Eastern system, yet even that district remained but a few years 
ago extraordinarily primitive and inexpensive. The Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg is of wide interest historically from the 
time of the Romans downwards, and everyone remembers the 
part it played in the intrigues of Bismarck and Napoleon III., 
(Continued en page xvi.) 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Two STANDARD ATLASES. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the 
Various Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS and a LIST OF NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Size 
when shut, 17 by 23 in. Weight, 25 lb. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, £12. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
** This monumental work . . . is indispensable in any library. and Mr. Stanford 
deserves all the more credit for its production as it has been compiled, drawn, and 
engraved in London, and is therefore a thoroughly English production.” —Glode. 
“* It is the most accurate and prehensive atias obtainable." —Standard. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 
Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain 
and i 


a 
its Counties, and of the Features observable along the 
rincipal Lines of Railway. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R:S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 
149 pages of Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
** Crammed full of information of the best quality....... The work reflects credit on 
author, editor, and publisher, and deserves to prove a success.” 
Geological Magazine. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD'S 
Compendium of Geography and Travel. 


RE-ISSUE, Revised and in great part Re-written, with New Illustrations and 
Maps, 12 vols. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 15s. each (sold separately). 
“Not only is the information accurate, but the form in which the work is 
duced is admirable, and English Geography may be proud of such a series. Itis 
useful for educational purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general 
reader.” —A thenaeum. 


BUROPE.—Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (excluding the North- 
} seal By Geo. G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 17 Maps and over 100 
ustravions. 


BUROPE.—Vol. Ii. The British Isles, Scandina Dermark, and the 
Low Countries. By Gro. G. CuisHoim, M.A., B. With 16 Maps and 
86 Illustrations. 

ASIA.—Vol. |. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, Russia, rate 
stan, Chinese Empire, and Japan. By A. H. Keanz, F.R.G.S. 

With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 


Il. Southern and Asia, Afghanistan, India, 


rn estern 
ndo-China, Malay Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia. 
By A. H. Keanz, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and &o Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 9 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA.--Vol. Il. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S, 
With 11 Maps and 94 Illustrations. Second Edition. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. Il. Canada and N 
Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. With 18 Maps 
trations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. Il. The United States. By Henry Gannett, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. With 16 Maps and 


lewfoundiand. By Samver 
and go Illus- 


72 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. 1. South America. 
A. H. Keana, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Markxuam, F.R.. 
With 13 Maps and 84 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. Il. Central America and 
West Indies. By A. H. Keanez,F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Crements 
R. MARKHAM, F.K.3. With 10 Maps and 8o Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. Australia and New Zealand. (Reprinting. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. Il. Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. 
By F. H. Guittemarp, M.D. ith 16 Maps and 47 Illustrations. 


Supplementary Volume, uniform in Size and Price. 


GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND 


TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS, and of Words of uent occurrence in the 
weaves ¢ such Terms and of Place Names. By ALEXANDER Kwox, 


“* A valuable addition to the excellent series." —Fie/d. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS 


‘* Among the publishing firms that for many years have 
exhibited conspicuous enterprise in the production at this season 
of books whose authors aim at appealing to the taste of young 
readers, a prominent place must be assigned to Blackie & Son.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


FIVE NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


HERBERT STRANG’S NEW STORIES. 
Author of ‘‘ Tom Burnaby,” “‘ Kobo,” &c. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
ROCHESTER. A Story of the Days of mee and Eugene. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 
a One of the best stories of a military and bi historical type we have seen for many 


—A thenaeum. 
a walteonsracted and vigorous story full of breathless adventure and varied 
dnterest.”—Church Times. 
BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A Story of the 


Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, ss. 
“** Brown of — is certainly a success ; the story is indeed very skilfully 


“The story val aes found as fascinating as any that Mr. S:rang has written.” 
Westminster Gazette, 
CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON’S NEW STORIES, 
Author of “‘ A Hero of Lucknow,” &c. 


A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A Tale of the 


Siege of Malta. Illustrated. Facet 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 
“*A Knight of St. John’ is a manly book.”—Academy. 


A 2eOLDIER OF JAPAN. A Tale of the 


War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 
tagcat ton combines a talent for story-telling with sound military know- 
cadem 


@ one will tire of ‘ A Soldier of Japan.’ ”"—Sfectator, 
By CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. With many 


Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White.. Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
6s. Acompanion volume to the “‘Red Army Book,” which was received with 
so much favour two years ago. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OP 


3s.6d. HENTY’S WORKS. _ 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated bye eminent Artists. Sreuttiats bound in Cloth, with 
Ornamental Cover Design and Olivine Edges. 

*,* The fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty asa writer of sound, stirring, 
manly books for boys is one that is sure to be enduring, and the publishers tone Sens 
more than justified in their policy of placing before the public a re-issue of his books 
at the popular price of Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

_ELEVEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Big A Editions of G. A. Henty’s Works at 6s. and ss. are still to be 

ist on Application. 


New Book by G. A. HENTY. 
x SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 2s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S ikIN- 
FLUENCE. The Jee aeeg of this volume is the great and too often neglected 
theme of the helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and 


; among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest work done for the 
race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RANGES. Illus- 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


of lace Yelame was The second year's issue is 
ven more lavishly illustratad, and contains a larger number of es—no less than 
40 of them in full Colour, with = ustrations., 

Picture Boards, clot! 3s. loth elegant, gilt es, 5S. 
foremost 


kk in ‘B 
spirited work in ‘ Blackie’s Children’s 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


By KATE WESTRUP. 
A HUNTING ALPHABET. \ With 24 Full-page 
Pictures in Full Colour. Picture boards, cloth 
By FLORENCE 
RHYMES — AND REASONS. Colour Pictures 
and Rhymes for Children. Paper boards, with Coloured Cover Design. 
Demy ¢to. 2s. 
By CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE. BLACK CAT BOOK. Verses by Wa.TER 
COPELAND. 48 pages in Colour and Black and White. Quaintly bound in 
artistic paper boards with Coloured Design. Super-royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


By ANGUSINE MACGREGOR. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


OF WHAT AND WHY. Over in Full Colour. P. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be happy to send a Set of 
their Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, containing particulars 
¢ The Red Letter Library, ” 6 Great Novelists” Series, ‘* Standard 
wie Library,” Children’s Books, and General Literature, 

ret. 


London; BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 
In 12 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume having its own Index and 2 or more Ma 
The price of each Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but COMPL. TE 
SETS may be subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, pay- 
ment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each volume. 
The following Volumes are now ready: 


Vol. II. From the NO RMAN CONQUEST to 
the DEATH of JOHN (1066 to 1216). GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
Professor of History in Yale University. ith 2 Maps, (Ready. 

“ This is a straightforward, unvarnished record of events, with only such com- 
ments as are necessary to dissentangle them from such ome of opinion as the 
most phlegmatic of mortals could hardly be expected to in from." —Standard, 


Vol. III. From the ACCESSION of HENRY III. 
to the igh of EDWARD III. to 377) By T. F. TOUT, MA, 
Professor of Medieval and Modern H University of Manchester. 
With 3 Maps. (Ready. 


Vol. X. From the ACCESSION of GEORGEIII. 
to the CLOSE of PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION (1760 to 1801). 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity Col 5a 


“ This admirable work, by the President of the Royal Historical Society, is the 
first volume 4 a new series, the importance and value of which it is difteult to 
erate. We regard the entire work with admiration. If on with equal 
illiancy, the series will be invaluable, and we unhesitatin, nee the 
present volume statesmanlike, scholarly, and erudite.”—WVotes 


Vol. I. To 1066, By Tuomas Hopcxw, G. 
Litt.D., Fellow of University College, Lon: [in 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON 


THE NEW RAMBLER. 
From Desk to Platform. 


By Sir LEWIS MORRIS, M.A., 
Hon. Fellow, Jesus College, Oxon. , Author of “‘ The Epic of Hades,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 

Essavs.—In Praise of Gardens.—Is the World Improving ?—The Modern Lust 
for Slaughter.—Yule-tide Then and Now.—Is Religious Influence Declining ?—On 
Forecasting the Future.—The Disuse of Laughter.—Some Thoughts on Modern 
Poetry. —In a Spring Garden.—On Some Unaccountable a New Criticism 
of Poetry.—In the Confessional.—The Simple Life.—The erborne Pageant.— 
Concerning the Unseen.—A Jubilee of F anil. 

APPRECIATIONS.—Queen Victoria : The Piament Jubilee.—King Edward VII. : 

Coronation.—The Queen.—Lord Salis' bury. 
1).—On Science 


NEW COLLEOTED RHYMES. By 


ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


SHINTO: the Way of the Gods. 


By W. G. ASTON. With 14 Illustrations rep 
Engravings. 8vo. 6s. net. 


a his treatise is chiefly intended as a repertory, for the use a students, 

the more significant facts of Shinto, the old native religion of Japan 

fore the introduction of Chinese learning and Buddhism. The 
materials have been principally drawn from the older Japanese litera- 
ture, which gives a tolerably complete picture of this religion as prac- 
tised from the seventh (and doubtless long before) to the eleventh 
centuries of the Christian Era. 


HENRY VIll. By A. F. Potrarp, M.A., 


Professor of Constitutional History in Uni ree ese lege, London. New 
Edition, with Portrait in Photogravure, from a Ch Drawieg by HOLBEIN. 
wn 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
This is a New and Enlarged Edition of the Letterpress of the Volume 
in the ‘* English Historical Series,” issued by Messrs. GOUPIL & 
CO., with numerous Illustrations, in 1902. 


ST. GILES’S OF THE LEPERS. By 
EDWARD C. W. GREY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The writer of this book, who is just dead, worked for thirty-four 
years continuously in the London parish of St. ’Giles's-in-the-Field. In 
his Preface he says:—‘* Yet even as I write St. Giles’s is rapidly 
changing. Modern buildings are springing up and streets are dis- 
appearing, while the Kingsway will oblitera’e some notable landmarks. 
This is another reason for recording the fast vanishing historical 
features 5 of our time-hanoured paris 


THE UNIT OF STRIFE. By E. K. 


GARROD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—Introduction—The Nature of the Unit of Strife—The Nature of the 
Human Unit—The Structure of Binding Force in Human 
Communities— The Unit from the Standpoint of The Unit from the Stand- 
point of the Individual—Moral pabesearteenatatie and Conclusion, 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 


By LEONARD A, RICKETT. Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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haps its European importance is by no means exhausted yet. 
io oy case it makes a charming ground for rambling over, 
but why is the author so angry with Baedeker for only giving it 
six pages? We admit that the style of that eminent German 
is somewhat bald, but we prefer it on the whole to Mr. 
Passmore’s, of which the following is a specimen, “To the 
South the stream, light in love as a flirting bee, straightens the 
amorous arm it has folded round the village and leaps away 
with a laugh to woo fresh hamlets with its opal wantonness, but 
none so sweetly as Clairvaux.” We think a style less wanton 
than Mr. Passmore’s and more sweet than Baedeker’s would 
serve the purpose better. There are sixteen good photographs 
in the book. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


The “ Fortnightly Review” and the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
devote their first articles to the assumed Russian revolution. 
“Perseus” in the “Fortnightly” regards events in Russia 
from the European standpoint, whilst Prince Kropotkin looks 
at them from the purely Russian revolutionary’s point of 
view. Both insist that the agitation is the work not of indi- 
viduals but of the people. ‘“ Never”, says “Perseus”, “has 
the communal instinct of the Slav appeared so obvious in 
action as in the cataclysmal events which have swept the 
Tsardom towards the edge of Niagara and may draw into their 
vortex of disaster the fortunes of every European and perhaps 
of every Asiatic nation”. “The first year of the Russian 
revolution ”, says Prince Kropotkin, “has already proved that 
there is in the Russian people that unity of thought without 
which no serious change in the political organisation of the 
country would have been possible and that capacity for united 
action which is the necessary condition of success”. Prince 
Kropotkin is of course violently opposed to the autocracy, and 
holds it guilty of killing 25,000 persons since January last. He 
anticipates that a few months hence there will be universal 
suffrage in Russia and that the revolution will not limit itself 
to a mere reform of political institutions but will attempt the 
solution of the social problem also. 


“Perseus” thinks that family relationships may draw the 
Kaiser to the support of the counter-revolution, and foresees 
the possibility of a German intervention in Poland and the 
occupation of S. Petersburg itself which would end in the 
Tsar’ reigning as the Emperor’s nominee. European com- 
plications would ensue, and William II. and his people “ with- 
out any conscious purpose of illimitable aggrandisement” 
would be drawn into adventures ranging from Poland to the 
Mediterranean. “To prevent the consummation of the 
political process which would begin with a German occupa- 
tion of Poland, England, France, and Italy would be compelled 
to wage a life and death struggle, which might drive Germany 
out of the Balkans and from the head of the Adriatic, which 
might secure the independent existence of an enlarged and 

owerful Hungarian State, which might even restore the 
integrity of Russia—but which, upon the other hand, might 
fail in all these aims. . .. A Pan-German Empire formed by 
the breaking up of Austria-Hungary could afford with safety 
and advantage to establish the autonomy of a_ re-united 
Poland within the politico-economic limits of such a vast Central 
European Zollverein as even German Socialists see in dreams. 
These speculations are no stranger than were the facts of the 
Napoleonic era ; and the Russian revolution, like the French, 
may involve all European mankind in stupendous misfortunes.” 
In another anonymous article in the “Fortnightly ” German 
ambitions are criticised pretty much in the strain familiar in the 
pages of the “ National”. Germany’s foreign policy is summed 
up as either friendly to Russia and hostile to England, or 
friendly to England and hostile to Russia. As she feels con- 
fident that Russia is no longer in a position to attack, Germany 
is regarded as able now to play her favourite game of creating 
an effective counterpoise against England, and she has an 
opportunity for furthering her views in Europe at the expense 

Holland, Austria-Hungary and France. “ Will she make 
use of it?” The critic does not know. In the “Contemporary ” 
there are three articles on Russian affairs, Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
account of the resurrection of Finland, Mr. B. Pares’ descrip- 
tion of a peasant meeting, and Dr. E. J. Dillon’s usual 
lengthy contribution. He finds “bodeful signs growing fre- 
quent” that “the uprising of the Russian nation, with its 
accompaniment of blind rage, mass massacres and wild terror, 
is drawing near ”—a tragedy which “ might perhaps be averted 
by a strong Government supported by the chief Liberal parties ”. 
Neither the “ Monthly” nor the “ Independent ” has an article 
on Russia. The “ Independent” is indeed a domestic number, 
its principal features being Mr. C. P. Trevelyan’s pious hope 
that a Liberal majority and a Liberal Ministry may in a couple of 
years restore the House of Commons to its old power and 
credit, and Mr. H. G. Wells’ characteristic essay on the Misery 
of Boots. In the “Monthly Review” Sir Harry Johnston 
speculates on the latent possibilities in the Anglo-French 
Agreement, and Sir Charles Dilke, dealing with British 


(Continu:d on page xviii.) 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK. 


THE HIGH-ROAD OF EMPIRE. 


Reproductions ir Colour of 47 Water-colour Drawings and numerous Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches made in India. By A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. Dedicated 
by gracious permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
net. (Also a Limited Edition on _~ paper at £2 2s. net.) 

This is a companion volume to Mr. Hallam Murray's “ On the Old Road through 
France to Florence,” which met with great success last year. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 


BYRON. The only Complete and cop yright Text in One Volume. Edited 
with an Introduction, by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Ded 


by gracious permission to His Majesty the King of the Hellenes. With Photo- . 


gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net (Ready Next Week. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE OF QUIET.” 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. Square 


demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


DESCARTES: His Life and Times. By 


ELIZABETH S. HALDANE With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


MEMOIRS OF 
GEN. SIR HENRY DERMOT DALY, 


G.C.B., C.1,E., sometime Commander of the Central India 
Horse, Political Assistant for Western Malwa, &c., &c. By 
MAJOR H. DALY. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
net. 


MR. H. C. BAILEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEAVUJEU. ‘6s. 
CREATURES OF THE NIGHT. A 


book of Wild Life in Western Britain. By A. W. REES, Author of “ Ianto 
the Fisherman.” With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s List 
Of BOOKS for XMAS PRESENTS 


ts so varied and extensive that it is not possible to 

include all their books in the Advertisements. They 

will, however, be glad to send post-free on application 

a complete Illustrated Guide to the purchase of Xmas 
Gift Books. 


A Noteworthy Contribution to Historical Literature. 
MARY OF MODENA, Queen of James Il. 


By MARTIN HAILE. With 13 Photogravures, medium 8vo. 16s. net. 
The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘In this profoundly interesting book Mr. Haile 

given worthy portrayal to a singularly beautiful personality....... Exquisite 
illustrations.” 

The World says :—‘‘ Mr. Haile is entitled to gratitude for his luminous and well- 
balanced study of one of the most critical periods of English—and, indeed, of 
European—history....... This noteworthy contribution to historical literature.” 


Handsome Gift Books in Colour. 
THE CASENTINO AND ITS STORY. By 


ELLA NOYES, Author of “‘ Ferrara.” 25 Illustrations in Colour and many 
in Line by Dora Noves. Small crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
The 7imes says :—‘‘ The illustrations, both in line and colour, are delightful.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“‘ A work which includes history, with an eloquent 
description of a glorious country.” 
The Evening Standard says:—“‘ The whole story of place and people is 
described with loving appreciation and vivid charm.” 


NORMANDY. The Scenery and Romance of its 
Ancient Towns. By GORDON HOME, Author of “The Evolution of an 
English Town,” &c. With 25 Illustrations in Colourand many in Line by the 
Author, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette says :—“‘ The let is excellently done, but the 
charm of Mr. Gordon Home's work lies principally in two dozen colour- 

from water-colour drawings, exceptionally well reproduced in delicate and 

restrained tones, which are in delightful contrast to the crudities which sometimes 

scream from the pages of books illustrated by colour pr ..+.. Altogether it 
is a very charming book, and the printing and make-up are what we always expect 
without fear of disappointment from Messrs. Dent & Co.” 


IN THE TRACK OF THE MOORS. Sketches 
in Spain and Northern Africa. By SYBIL FITZGERALD. With 63 Coloured 
= many Line Illustrations by AuGusTIN FitzGERALD. Large crown 4to. 

1 3S. net. 

The Athenaeum says :—‘‘ The artist shows real feeling for the picturesque in 
nature and history, and has a talent for expression an eye for colour....... 
The author's treatment of Morocco and Algae is impressionist, yet by no means 
without charm. But her handling of Andalusia and its people is more than mere 
impressionism, and deserves unqualified praise.” 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Two Books to get at once. 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR 
BREATHES ON EVERY PAGE 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S 
Splendid Book on the War. 


The Fourth Thousand is being rapidly exhaustea 
and a Fifth Thousand is almost ready. 


A STAFF OFFICER'S 
SGRAP-BOOK. 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 
British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


F C POLITICAL 


" CARICATURES, 1905. 
104 Selected Cartoons from the “ Westminster Gazette.” 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


Super royal 4to. 6s. net. 
The most popular cartoons of the year, chronologically ed, 
forming a complete pictorial revue of the political events of the 
past year. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W 


SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Miniature lilustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES. Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes on Text and Illustrations, by Rocer Fry. 
With 33 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“An altogether admirable issue. Few more searching, well-balanced, subtle 
essays have of late been written than Mr. Fry's introduction to the Discourses.” 
Western Daily Press. 


THE | CATHEDRAL BUILDERS IN ENGLAND. 


Prior, F.S.A., istory of Gothic Art in Eugland.” Wi 


"Plane in Colour Super-royal 8vo. sewed, ss_ 


net ; cloth, gilt top, 7S. net. 
“ An extreme y suggestive and stimulating essay.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“‘ The reader can hardly fail to derive keen artistic pleasure from the series of 
illustrations.” —Scotsman. 
OXFORD. yd ANDREW LANG. With 50 Illustrations by J. H 
Lorimer, R.S.A., J. PENNELL, &c., including a Frontispiece in Colour. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Andrew Lang’s delightful book on Oxford.”—Academy. 


THE GOLDEN RECITER. [Recitations and Readings from 
Stevenson, Tuomas Harpy, Austin Dopson, Conan Dovie, 
A. W. Pinero, &c. With a Practical Introduction by Cairns JAmEs. 
700 pages, extra crown 8vo. 3s. 
Also a Thin P: Pocket Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 
** It caters for every mood and every audience, ond is quite absorbing, too, as a 
volume for general reading.”— Bookman. 


MISS MARSHALL’S NEW STORY. 
HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. A Story of the days of the 


ntess of Pembroke, Sir Philip et sister. By Beatrice MarsHALL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Siege of York,” &c ith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. 
“* An effective and beautiful story.” —Guardian. 


THE CROWN OF PINE. A Tale of Corinth and the 
Isthmian Games. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, Author of “‘ Stories from Homer,” 
&c. With8 Coloured Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
* The story gives a vivid picture of Corinth at the height of her, glory.”—Graphic. 
“ Interesting and attractive.”— Scotsman. 


THE LAST OF THE WHITE COATS. ByG. L. Wirnam. 


With Illustrations in Colour. Crown 8vo. ss. 
** A handsome book, good to handle, and good to read.”— Yorkshire Post. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARIZONA, By Anniz 


Jounston. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Written with crispness and lively humour. A most acceptable volume.” 


Scotsman. 
THE ROMANCE LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 
With many Illustrations. tra crown 8vo. 


5s. 
THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. Describing the 
Curious and Interesting in Insect Life. Epmunp SELous. 
Well merits that alluring title.” —Dastly Te. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. By 


ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. Bright and 


THE Re OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. By 
Gisson. 

“ The ¢ hearty congratulations for the excellen hick 


News. 
London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 


Books for Presents 


ALL ATTRACTIVE! ALL INTERESTING! 
A BRIGHT AND BONNIE BOOK FOR THE BAIRNS. 


BLOTS AND TITTERS. 


Being the Story of ye Visit to Pandelicia, and other Fairy Fancies. Written by 
A. J. FERREI and Pictured in ur by E. J. PROCTOR. Small gto. 
loth, 3s. 6d. AN ‘Ineat Book For CHILDKEN. 


By the a Beloved. | The Weaver’s Shuttle. 


A Romance. By the Baroness OR Czy, By C. GASQUOINE are 
Author of «The: Scarlet Pimpernel.” 6s. Author of “‘ Life the Modeller.” 


A PROPHET OF WALES. 


A Tale ai Welsh Revival and the Lights. By MAX Author 
“ The Canon's Butterfly,” ‘‘A Doctor in Corduroy,” &c. 


TWO ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
When it was Dark. | The Scarlet Pimpernel. 


Over 150,000 sold of this dramatic A romance by the Baroness ORCZY, 
st of a — conspiracy. A new | Author of “By the Gods oo 
edition. Illustrated by DAVID 11th Illustrated by H. M. 
WHITELAW. 6s. ROCK. 


THE UNKNOWN DEPTHS. 


A Story of Adventure. By ELLIOTT yee Author of “ For Satan's 


The says: “ Elliott O'Donnell showed in an earlier story that 
had a vivid ima; a faculty for putting his very d 
= before his ers. In The Unknown Depths’ he has a ain given free 
fancy, and the eye: is _— strong sensational story, curi essive. 
ranges over idyllic y to such ghastly African 
Ride H ’s boldest flights. 


The Irony of Fate. 


By MURIEL CROSSE. 3s. 6d. 
The DAJLY GRAPH 
* Its plot is original and ingenious, 
the note of mystery with which it Sogins 
is brim inch t...a it st 
and an should secure 


(The Irony of Fare’ 
THE FULFILMENT. 


A Story by the late ALLS Author of “ > and 


and Biographical 


New Catalogue post free on application. 
London: GREENING & CO., LTD., 18 and 20 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


That Moving Finger, 


A Smart and Clever Society Novel. Red 
H.C. F. CASTLEMAN. 3s. 


The Expiation of Eugene 


By H. BALFOUR. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume of Essays by the Author of “‘ Obiter Dicta.” 
In square crown 8vo., appropriately bound, ss. net. 


IN THE NAME 
OF THE BODLEIAN, 


AND OTHER ee By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Honorary Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
“These delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have given their 
author a ogee place in modern literary criticism.”— Daily News. 
“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. 
‘In the Name of the leian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta.’” 
Daily Telegraph. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Cheap and Uniform Edition. Price 2s. 6d. each ; also Original Editions, 5s. each. 
OBITER DICTA, First Series. 
OBITER DICTA. Second Series. 
ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 
RES JUBICATA. 
In Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. Second Edition. 
MISCELLANIES. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo., tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 12s. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Vol. II. contains : 
OBITER DICTA. Series I. MEN, WOMEN, & BOOKS. 
OBITER DICTA. Series II. RES JUDICATZ. 
In crown 8vo., suitably bound, 6s. 
FOLK-LORE OF WOMEN. by T. F. 


THISELTON-DYER, A. Oxon., Author of “Old English Social Life 
as Told by the Parish R 


In demy 8vo., aj bound, price 7s. 6d. net. 
THE COLLE GTOR’S ANNUAL for 1905. 


Edited by GEORGE E. EAST. A manual of information on the present 
of | Old Old Silver, Miniatures, 


as Record 1905. 
“< cll book of reference ens the principal articles of interest which 
have come into the market during the past year.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 
In demy 8vo., tastefully printed ond bound, with Original Designs in 3 Colours, 
net. 


IN ihe GOOD OLD TIMES. By J. ©. 


work shows have taken place in the 
industrial, and moral conditions of Eng! ond and 
perticalarly Mustresee the contrast between that period apd the 

present 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PaTernosTsr Row, Lonpon, E.C, 


Vol. I. contains : 
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frontier towards Russia, says an examination of the Indian 
problem in the light of recent facts goes to show that the war 
requirements of India are not so serious as is supposed. Sir 
Harry Johnston suggests a Latin League, in which France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, and Italy would be 
included. “If,” he says, “ we could only bring about this Latin 
Alliance the great wars of the world might come to an end and 
the human race would for a time—all human arrangements 
are fleeting—be grouped under five great leagues or alliances — 
the Latin League, headed by Britain and France, the American 
League, closely allied thereto, the German Empire of the 
Nearer East (with perhaps Scandinavia as a close friend), the 
Russian Empire, and the Japanese. Indeed, Britain might be 
the agency which would link three of these great alliances 
together, the bond of union between America and the Lati 
League, and between these two and the Japanese.” what fone 

Very different views of Canada’s attitude towards Imperial 
organisation are given in the “‘ Nineteenth Century” and the 
“Fortnightly” by Sir Frederick Pollock who has recently 
visited the Dominion, and Mr. Edward Farrer who is a Cana- 
dian. Mr. Farrer thinks the idea of coming to any arrange- 
ment, fiscal or otherwise, about as hopeless as that of the 
Jacobite survivals who would bring back the Stuarts. He 
takes his principles from Burke, and then lectures us on wish- 
ing to revert to forms of government which Canada has out- 

wn. Articles in the “Fortnightly” and the “ Nineteenth 
Gorey ”, both by the Rev. W. Carlile, the founder of the 
Church Army, deal with the unemployed problem; in the 
“ Monthly” Sir Arthur Clay writes on the subject with special 
reference to this year’s Act; in the “Contemporary” Miss 
Edith Sellers shows how Poor Relief is administered in Berlin ; 
“ Blackwood” regards fiscal reform as the chief resource left 
to those who would find more work for British hands ; and 
Mr. Eltzbacher in the “ Nineteenth” is also convinced that 
ey og misery is to be traced to Free Trade. “ At present Free 
rade is destroying our manufacturing industries as well, and 
the exodus of our population from the land of Free Trade to 
protected countries is becoming greater and greater from year 
to year. The Moloch of Free Trade, after having swallowed 
up our country population and our agricultural wealth, is now 
swallowing up our town population and our industrial and 
invested wealth as well.” 

A notable article in the “ National”, over the un ted 
signature of Professor Churton Collins, deals with the Merst- 
ham Tunnel Mystery, the failure of the police to discover any 
trace of the murderer—for he is convinced that murder it was 
—and the fact that in the last few years so many crimes 
have gone unpunished. José-Maria de Heredia forms the 
subject of articles in the “ Fortnightly” and the “Independent” ; 
Ear! Granville’s biography is discussed by ‘‘ Blackwood” and 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell in the “Contemporary”. In the 
“Monthly” Mr. A. C. Benson deplores the amount of con- 
scientious labour now being wasted on a public-school system 
which does not fertilise the mind of the pupil and is “ bound to 
be unproductive because it is not adapted to the needs of the 

. An article on Christmas Books of the past by Mr. John 
Shaylor in the “Cornhill” is of special interest, owing to the 
opportunities which the writer has enjoyed of watching the 
fluctuations of public taste and the efforts of publishers, writers 
and artists to create markets or provide for the d 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. John Murray’s forthcoming books include what is said 
to be the only complete and copyright text of Byron’s poetical 
works. It is edited with an in ction by Mr. E. Hartley 
Coleridge. 

Messrs. Macmillan are about to reduce the price of “ Temple 
Bar” to 6d., without making any change in the character of the 
magazine. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish in a few days Mr. A. B. de 
Guerville’s account of his journey up the Nile to Fashoda under 
the title “ New Egypt”. 

Two books on Messrs. Constable’s list for immediate publi- 
cation are Baron Suyematsu’s “Fantasy of Far Japan” and 
Mr. P. Newberry’s introduction to the study of Egyptian seals 
and signet rings entitled “Scarabs ”. 

Messrs. Constable are also about to publish Mrs. Parker’s 
book on the Australian Aborigines, with a preface by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 

_Mr. H. P. Maskell’s book on Modern Church Architecture 
will appear in a few days under the title of “ Hints on Building 
a Church”. It will be illustrated with photographs, plans and 
measured drawings. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have the Dean of Ely’s Hulsean 
Lectures ready for publication. These are published under 
the title of “The Christ of English Poetry”, and deal with 
Cynewulf, Langland, Shakespeare, and Browning, as the four 
most representative poets. 

A book on Charing Cross and. its. Neighbourhood, by Mr. 
Holden Mavmichael, is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. : 


* 
Netw Egy pt 
By A. B. DE Demy 8vo. 
interesting record vel. (Keady 


of tra 
*Through Republics 


OF SOUTH AMERICA: ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE, 
URUGUAY, VENEZUELA. By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. with 128 Illustrations and 3 Maps, price ars, net. “ There 
certainly does not exist a work which presents in so ive @ 
form the latest political and commercial information of the leading. 
countries of Sout America as Through Five Republics ’.” 


Financial Times, 
The Fothergilis 


OF RAVENSTONEDALE: THEIR LIVES AND THEIR 
LETTERS. _ Transcribed by CATHERINE THORNTON and 
FRANCES McLAUGHLIN, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8 full-page Ilus- 
trations, 10s. net. “The pictures of life at a University of one 
those left by Johnson and Goldsmith.”— Academy. 


*Medicine and the Public 


The Miracles i 
OF OUR LADY SAINT MARY. Translated and Edited by EVELYN 14 

Grey World.” Pott 4to., Fron- 8 
tispiece, net. wor iterature based on religious 4 

endl .. many of the stories read like medisval romances.” 

‘ 


Telegraph. 
Brother East 
AND BROTHER WEST: A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE UN. 8 
EMPLOYED. By LEIGH. 3% 6d. 
suggestions for 
Lights Out 
The Flay being acted at the Waldorf Theatre, London. By FRANZ , 
BEYERLEIN, Author of “Jena or Sedan?” An accurate and 
unbowdlerised translation. Price 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Beauty of Figure 
How to Acquire and Retain it of Practical Home 
72 
(Ready shortly. 


GIFT BOOKS 


FOR ALL PURSES. 
*A Book of Mortals 


A Record of the Good Deeds and Qualities of the “ Lower Animals.” 
Collected by a Fellow Mortal (F. A. STEEL). Cr. gto. 34 full-page 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


*Rip Van Winkle 
Coloured Drawings by ARTHUR_RACKHAM. 
Impression. ‘‘ Among the Christmas books it be to 
rival this delightful volume.”— The Times. 


*Cathedral Cities 


OF ENGLAND. 60 Coloured Plates W._W. COLLINS, R.L. 
Descriptive Text by GEORGE GILBERT. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
net. pleasure to look upon.”—Scotsman. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


*English Hours 


ENRY JAMES. Courneys with the Masters Series.) Four vols, 
cloth, in case, £2 net, Half oT. net. (each Volume, cloth, 
net) 400 lilustrations by JOSLPH PENNELL. “ Invariably 
interesting, graceful and amusing.” —Guardian. 


Kingdoms Curious 


MYRA HAMILTON. _Iilustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM: 
and other Artists. Large crown 8vo. 5s. “As sweet and wholesome 
as ripe blackberries." — A thenaum. 


A Gay Do 
Pictured L ALDIN. Royal “ — 
Spectator,” Mew nee candy of the 
AY. 


Jules of the Great Heart 


LAWRENCE MOTT. A Stirring Tale of Adventure in the Hudson 
Bay Regions. Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. ** A Splendid 
Outlaw."—From an Early Review. 


*Maitland Major and Minor 
CHARLES TURLEY, Author of ‘‘ Godfrey Marten.” Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 5s. “ ‘A ripping story’ was the 
enthusiastic verdict of a twelve-year-old schoolboy f to whose 
judg we sub d ‘ Maitland Major and Minor.'"—Church Times. 

*Heinemann'’s 

Favourite Classics 


Works of Shakespeare (40 vols.), Tennyson (7 vols.), Arnold (2 vols. 
Coleridge (x vol.), Sheridan (3 vols,), Lamb 2 vols.). Each vol., or 4 
Introduction and Photograyure Frontispiece, costs only 6d. net cloth, 
1s. net » Can te sent anywhere for One Penny. “A re- 
kable achi of publishing enterprise."— 7 ruth. 


*WRITE TO WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD 
STREET, W.C., FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


or 
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teresting not only to medical man, but to the intelligent layman w! + 
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CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


PORTRAITS OF THE | FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HISTORIC AND LITER 8y C. A. SAINTE-BEUV 
Translated by KATHARINE P. WORMELEY and GEORGE BURNHAM 
IVES. Uniform with ‘* Portraits of the Seventeenth Century.” 
With about 30 Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut 
edges, in box, 215. net. 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY, or, How and Why 


the Almighty introduced Evil upon the Earth, By THOS. G. CARSON, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. net. 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION OF THIS WORK IS NOW READY. 
‘* The work will prove i ing and stimulating to general readers of philo- 
sophy.” Scotsman. 
“* The 23 chapters of which the book consists are replete with very able discus- 
ims soe some of the greatest subjects which can occupy the mind of man.”— 
Rock. 
“ The ‘above i is the title of one of the most suggestive, to the thoughtful one of 
the Most interesting b.oks issued during 1905. "— Leyton Times. 
“It is a thoughtful book and a bold book." —Lloyd's Weekly. 


ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS. By 


ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. A delightful _blending of History, Art, 
and Romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion: “If you are fond of 
romance, read history.” 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box. With 
61 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


By the same Author. 


ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 


THE COMPLETE KANO JIU-JITSU (JIUDO). 


The official i of wey” Government, with Chapters on the 
Serious and Fatal Blows, and on Kuatsu, the sapanese Science of the 
Restoration of Life. By H. IRVING HAN K, Author of “‘ Japanese 
Ph twee Training.” 160 Tricks of Combat, with 506 Illustrations taken from 

and 4 Charts showing the Serious and Fatal Blows. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 
top, "18s. net. 


PHILIPPINE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By JAMES A. LEROY. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. net. 


BUSHIDO: THE SOUL OF JAPAN. An Expo- 


sition of Ja be ae Thought. By INAZO NITOBE, Ph.D., with an Intro- 
duction b E. Grirris. Tenth Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 5s. net. 

This book is packed with thought and rich in comparative illustrations of Oriental 

and Occidental ways of looking at things. 


SEND FOR OUR CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATED LIST. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and New York. 


XMAS NUMBER OF THE “ART JOURNAL.” 
NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. net ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1905 


CONSISTING OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 


By E. RIMBAULT DIBDIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, including 3 Photogravures printed 
separately by hand. 


A POPULAR GIFT-BOOK. 
Price 21s. net, 


or with large Photogravure of ‘* THE MAGIC CRYSTAL,” after 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.M.A., price 23s. net. 


THE ART. JOURNAL VOLUME, 1905, 


With 24 Etchings, Photogravures or Plates in Colours, and 
nearly 700 Illustrations in the Text. 
TELEGRAPH.—“ Not a dull page between its covers.” 
STANDARD.—“ Exquisite reproductions of works of art.” 


VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London, N. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
‘Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Every Day More People Consult 


CHAMBERS’SE NCYCLOPADIA 


than any other Reference Work in the English Language 
(Except Railway Guides). 


WHY THIS IS THE FACT. 


In Public Libraries it has been observed that Chambers’s Encyclopzdia is con- 
sulted more than all the other Encyclopedias together. 

By Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the most convenient work of 
its kind. Information can be found more quickly in Chambers’s Encyclop 
than anywhere else, because the work has been compiled and written with just that 
idea in view. The plan by which its Editors have avoided the two pitfalls of the 
encyclopz jist—scrappiness and excess —is founded upon the one principle of print- 
ing all the facts that can be found and none of the words that can be dispensed 
with. Every article was first written out in the form of a complete essay on its 
subject. Then the process of condensation was begun, and in many cases an article 
was reduced to one-third of its original length without the sacrifice of a single item 
ofinformation. The result is a sort of intellectual pemmican or Liebig’s Extract of 
Knowledge : everything is eliminated except what is useful. 

This is why Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the favourite reference 
work of men who know how to use an Encyclopedia and who want 
knowledge without waste, information without superfluity. 

Another feature which commends Chambers’s Encyclopaedia to the reader who 
wishes tosave time is the perfection of its arrangement. By means of its singularly 
complete index he is enabled to trace names and facts encountered in the course of 
his reading which are not sufficiently important to warrant separate articles or cross 
references. This index, complete though it is, only oc-upies twenty pages in all. 
A greater evidence of the compendiousness and systen of the work could hardly be 
demanded. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia is thoroughly up-to-date. [t contains in ten volumes 
of handy size upwards of 30,009 articles, 4,000 engravings, 53 coloured maps. Its 
contributors number about 1,090, many of them the most eminent authorities in 
their special departments of knowledg+. In cloth binding it is pubiished at £5 ; 
in half-morocco, £7 10s. 

N.B.—Booksellers offer the work at a discount cf the foregoing prices, which 
makes it an absolute marvel of cheapness. Coniult your bookseller as to his cash 
price Jor a set. 


HOW TO STUDY ENCLISH LITERATURE? 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent literary critic, says :— 
“*There is a work which I recommend to you as a complete 
solution of the problem. It is the New Edition of Chambers’s 
Cyclopzdia of English Literature.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NEW EDITION. 
EDITED BY DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from the 
earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of their writings. 
Containing Contributions by 


Rev. Srorprorp Brooke. Professor SAINTSBURY. 

Mr. Euvmunp Gosse. Mr. Sipney Lee. 

Mr. A. W. Potvarp. Professor W. P. Ker. 

Mr. Austin Dosson. Dr. S. R. GARDINER. 

Mr. A. C. SwinsurRNeE, Professor KicHarp LopGe. 

Mr. Anprew Lana. r. THEODORE WatTs-DuNToN. 
Professor RALEIGH, &c., &c. 


8 Vols., Cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net. 
8 Vols., ee £2 5s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S 1905 XMAS BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Puncu says :—“‘ Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, those indefatigable and experi- 
caterers to the literary appetites of the young, are providiug a more than 
usually sumptuous Christmas feast, or rather choice "feasts, for their clients.” 
6s. (Gilt Edges.) ! 
A BEVY OF GIRLS. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


38. 6d. 

THE GIRLS *or ST. 
GABRIEL'S. A Schoo! Tale. 

By MAY BALDWIN. 
DUMPS: a 

By L. T. M 
ACBERNS. 

Sin TH AR WwesrT. 


a K OF BABY 
A Child’s Picture-Book. Verses 
by Miss B. PARKER. Illus- 
trations by Miss N. Parker. 
TER 


ABROAD. 
aes By R. F. OUT- 
THAT LITTLE Limo. 


2s. A charming and humorous 
study of Child-life. By MAY 
BALDWIN. 


5s. 
SHOULDER ARMS! A Tale 
of Two Soldiers’ Sons. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
STEADY AND STRONG. 
Stories by G. A. HENTY, G. 
M. FENN, JOHN OXEN- 
HAM, LOUIS BECKE, &c. 
WILFUL COUSIN KATE. A 
Girl's Story. 
By L. T. MEADE. i 
THE BOYS OF BADMINSTER. 
A Schoo! Taie. 
By ANDREW HOME. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
ENTIRELY NEW VOLUMES FUNNIER THAN EVER. 
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being able to discard his singleton, and it will not melt 
away into thin air. 5 
By leading out his ace, the third player not only 
parts voluntarily with a certain card of re-entry, but 
he also runs a considerable risk of clearing the suit for 
his adversary, the dealer. A hand which afforded a 
striking illustration of this danger occurred quite 
recently at a London bridge club. 
The four hands were as follows :— 
Hearts—Queen, 8. 
Diamonds—Aee, queen. 
Clubs—Queen, knave, 10, 5, 2. 
Spades—King, 7, 4, 3. 


Y ki 
6 4 | king, 
Diamonds—8, 5, | Diamonds — Knave, 
Clubs—King, 6, 4. | A B 7%, 4 
Spades—Queen, knave, Clabs—9, 7; 

Hearts—7, 5, 4. 

Diamonds—King, 10, 6, 3, 2. 

Clubs—Ace, 8. 


Spades—Ace, 9, 5. 

The score was one game all, and A B 12, Y Z 24. 
A dealt and left it to B, whodeclared hearts. Y led the 
queen of clubs, which Z won with the ace. Instead of 
returning the 8 of clubs, Z first led out the ace of 
spades, saying, as he did so, ‘‘We will secure that 
trick while there is yet time”. He did secure it, but 
by so doing he gave away two tricks and lost the 
game and rubber. 

He then led the 8 of clubs, which he should have 
done at first, and the dealer won the trick with the 
king. The dealer could now see that there was a 
possibility of winning the game, if the queen of trumps 
was singly tag oy so he went boldly for it and it 
came off. e first led the queen of spades, which Y 
was obliged to cover with his king, then led out the 
ace and king of trumps from dummy, and, the queen 
falling, he was able to put his own hand in again with 
the knave of trumps, and to make three tricks in 
spades, thus winning three by cards, the game and 
rubber. 

If the ace of spades had not been led out, the utmost 
that the dealer could hope for, even at double dummy, 
would have been to win the odd trick, and even that 
was by no means acertainty. In this case there was not 
the remotest possibility of B being able to discard his 
single spade, as Y had shown the club suit, and Z 
himself had the diamonds, therefore there was no 
danger, and Z could stop the spade suit at any time. 

The man who made this faux pas was no beginner at 
the game, but a player of many years’ experience, who 
fancies himself and his own methods considerably, and 
is rather fond of laying down the law to others. When 
the hand was over and the game lost, he remarked that 
it was a most unlucky lead, but there was no element 
of luck about it at all. It was sheer bad play, and 
nothing else. 

When the third player returns his partner’s lead he 
should observe the old whist rule of returning the 
higher of two remaining, or the lowest of three, unless 
he has the best card of the suit, in which case he should 
always lead that. In the No Trump game it is some- 
times advisable to give away one trick in a suit in 
the hope of being able to make two or three tricks later 
on, but this must never be done against a strong suit 
declaration, as there is too great a danger of one’s 
winning cards being trumped on the second or third 
round, and of never making them at all. Every certain 
‘trick is now of vital importance, and should be made 
sure of without loss of time. Nothing is more annoy- 
ing than to go to bed, as it is called, with one or two 
winning cards, simply because one would not make 
them when one had the chance. 

One of the most important, and at the same time one 
of the most difficult, points in the play at bridge is to 
be able to extract the greatest value out of a hand 
against a strong suit declaration. There are many 
players who can be trusted to extract the full value out 
of the two hands when they have the deal, but the 
players who can defend a hand really well, especially 


ainst a suit declaration, are few and far between. 
This is where the best American players are so much in 
front of our best English players. They can defend a 
hand very much better. Against a No Trump call the 
play is easier, as the opening leads are clearly defined 
and well known, and the attack is usually continued on 
the opening lines, but against a suit declaration a great 
deal depends upon the intelligence of the third player. 
The leading principles for him to go upon are, to give 
his partner every opportunity of making a ruff, to force 
the strong hand as often as possible, to lead through 
strength and up to weakness, and, above all, always 
to make sure of saving the game as early in the hand 
as he can, before he allows himself to think about 
subsequent possibilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEvigew. 
Eisenach, 4 December, 1905. 


Sir,—‘‘ The military party was keen to find a pretext 
for striking a further blow” at France ; ‘‘ Bismarck. . . 
took effectual steps to secure the intervention both of 
Russia and Great Britain, and the plot was defeated at 
its inception’’. So you state in reference to the affair 
of 1875. This version is well known. 

I still prefer to leave it to an Englishman, like Mr. 
Sidney Whitman, to deal more deeply with the matter. 
But granting, for the sake of argument, all you say, I 
would ask this question: Of what consequence was a 
set of military men, however highly placed, as com- 
pared with Bismarck who, you say, actually defeated 
the ‘‘plot”, and the Emperor who, as everybody 
admits, was absolutely innocent of it, to say nothing 
of the people at large? -Does anyone suppose that 
Bismarck would have remained in office to commence a 
war which he was utterly opposed to? Or that the 
people would have turned out in their millions to fight 
for a cause which Bismarck disapproved of and which 
could never be shown to involve the existence or the 
honour of the country ? 

You must forgive me for holding that your own 
showing does not at all impair Mr. Karl Blind’s state- 
ment that ‘‘to uphold peaceful relations with France 
has been the constant aim of the German nation and 
Government ”’. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. WICHMANN. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—Perhaps you will allow a mere woman to thank 
you for an article that must have gone straight to the 
hearts of many. While the Press generally have indulged 
in a mixture of gush and ‘‘mush”’ over the Queen’s recent 
subscription, which is certainly a donum regale in more 
senses than one, it was indeed refreshing to find such a 
splendid article in the SarurDAY Review, which, while 
giving all honour to the Dux foemina facti, sets out that 

r the statesman there are only two solutions to thé 
present unemployed problem : the provision and finding 
of work, or the work of finding provisions for those 
who after all are the sons and daughters of the State. 

No doubt all our existing institutions are in part to 
blame. The decay of the apprenticeship system throws 
a heavier responsibility on the school, which hitherto has 
been almost scornfully unpractical. We shall have to 
give up methods that encourage the adaptive, imitative, 
and receptive faculties, rather than the creative and the 
put-it-into-practice type of mind. We wantan education 
that will give us doers, workers—an education which 
will not be shocked, like a nursery governess, if its 
pupils don’t know the date of the Norman Conquest 
but will be if they can’t use their hands or show some 
originality if they have received a literary education. 

ut our Poor-law is still more to blame. We appa- 
rently take for our guiding principle that the poor as a 
lump are bad, and we lump them together in conse- 
quence. Could anything be more immoral, more short- 
sighted, more bovine, more brutal? Let us, if we want 
to do anything, begin by diagnosing, differentiating, 
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classifying. Let us apply our reform not merely to 
inside but outside paupers. The wastrels, the unfit, 
the criminal will never be abolished by present methods. 
For these gentry we want legislation of the Elizabethan 
type brought up to date—compulsory enlistment in a 
vast State army that shall be perpetually engaged in 
great State enterprises, building harbours, reafforesting 
barren land, bringing barren land into cultivation. 
Ways and means for using this army could be provided. 
These labourers being below the free (trade-union) man 
should be paid less. We do not want to reduce the 
wage of existing skilled labourers which is one of our 
national assets. 

But most of all, at the bottom of all, comes the 
housing problem, on which the Saturpay has always 
taken a strong position. Yours faithfully, 

A Mere Woman. 


THE SCARCITY OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY 
ORDERS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—In view of the dearth of suitable candidates for 
Holy Orders and the inability of men to come forward 
owing to want of means to defray the expenses of a 
college education, may I suggest a plan whereby this 
unfortunate state of affairs can be alleviated? In the 
Diocese of London we read that appeals have been 
made for the requisite money for the benefit of a few 
men who are considered worthy to enter Holy Orders. 
It would not be necessary to do this, if the following 
scheme were put into practice. Suitable candidates 
should be nominated by the vicar of a parish, who 
should give them experience in laywork. These candi- 
dates, whilst pursuing their regular vocations should 
study at home to qualify for certain examinations. For 
those who could afford it, there are clergy who would 
undertake to prepare the students. The exams. should 
be local, held under the auspices of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. 

As an entrance examination, the student should pass 
the senior local: to this a compulsory theological 
branch should be added. The higher local would also 
have an advanced section of a like nature, which should 
act as the intermediate. 

A third examination, purely theological, of a stiffer 
character, should be held by which the student could 
gain some degree, conferred by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board, which would enable him to take his 
place with his brother clergy. Then of course, there is 
the Bishop’s exam. to follow. 

All these examinations would be conducted at centres, 
at the discretion of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board in agreement with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who should fully recognise them. If a candidate really 
has a vocation for Holy Orders, he will be only too 
pleased to study and attain the necessary qualifications. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Layworker In S. Mary's, Bury S. Epmunps. 


*“LES MORTS, LES PAUVRES MORTS, ONT 
DE GRANDES DOULEURS.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—An envelope addressed ‘‘ Charles Baudelaire, 
Esq., c/o Elkin Mathews, Esq., Vigo Street, W.”, has 
just reached me, redirected in my name; and, not 
being in a position to communicate with the gentleman 
in question, and having lately translated a few of his 
““Poems in Prose” for Mr. Elkin Mathews’ Vigo 
Cabinet Series, I thought I might venture to open the 
envelope. I find inside a form of subscription to a 
press-cutting agency, and the following note, addressed 
to Charles Baudelaire, Esq.: ‘‘ Dear Sir, We beg to 
inquire whether we may supply you with all notices 
appearing in the press as per enclosed subscription 
form? Awaiting the favour of your reply.” Not 
being, as I have said, in a position to communicate 
- with M. Baudelaire, I desire to give full publicity to 
the agency's praiseworthy and businesslike endeavour 
to do so. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR Symons. 


REVIEWS. 
A GARRULOUS GENERAL. 


‘‘ A Staff Officer's Scrap-book during the Russo-Japanese 
War.” By Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B. 
London: Arnold. 1905. 18s. net. 


~ WIFT once wrote to Stella describing his success 
in London Society, ‘‘ Faith ! Sir William spoilt a 

fine gentleman!” Surely Lord Roberts spoilt a good 
journalist when he took the young Ian Hamilton under 
his wing. These pleasant chatty pages about Geishas, 
war and tea-drinking, philosophy, and experiences in 
camp display a talent for supplying copy such as 
veterans in military correspondence might envy. When 
the War Office swallowed up Sir Ian for a time Fleet 
Street was deprived of a promising recruit, and many 
will feel grateful to the rude whirlwind that nearly 
two years ago sent a Quartermaster-General flying 
from Pall Mall, since it carried a born journalist to the 
Far East. Whether it is altogether in character with 
the profundity of a commander-in-chief to be quite so 
flippant as our author shows himself, it is not for us 
to determine. We must take what we can get with 
due gratitude and are careful not to look the gift-horse 
in the mouth. Sir Ian will often amuse his readers, 
he will certainly startle them, and he will occasionally 
instruct them. So we welcome a very readable volume 
and add one voice to the chorus of praise which the 
doings of the Esher committee provoked. But for it 
the world had wanted some quite pretty bits of word- 
painting. But a Lieut.-General and a K.C.B. cannot 
divest himself of his insignia all at once, and the public 
will look amidst their amusement for some serious 
views and opinions on modern war from a man so 
high in his profession. It is questionable whether the 
flippancy and inaccuracies that may make them laugh 
will conduce to their reception of serious opinions with 
the respect to which the writer’s position entitles him. 
Probably Sir Ian does not care whether they do or not. 
With that we have no concern, but old-fashioned people 
may think a man in high position should be careful of 
his words, and remember that a sense of responsibility 
should accompany a high position. Sir Ian’s eulogy 
of what he may call patriotism and chivalry, but which 
it is to be confessed approaches very nearly to militarism, 
is rather crude and will be sure to be resented by 
many who have probably devoted more attention 
to the matter than he seems to have done. He says he 
is convinced that up-to-date civilisation has no chance 
against primitive people such as the Boers when armed 
with modern weapons, who he says were so much more 
efficient than our men that a Boer was the equal of 
three British soldiers. The British soldier as he 
exists to-day can scarcely be regarded as a protagonist 
of modern culture. If we wish to make our armies 
representative of the race, we must introduce some 
form of universal service. Nor can the Boer of 
actuality be regarded as quite as innocent and primi- 
tive as Sir Ian and many another loose writer has painted 
him. The resources of civilisation in the shape of 
manipulating the funds of the Stock Exchange, and the 
machinery of the courts of (so-called) justice in the 
Transvaal, were instruments familiar to very many of our 
slim opponents. The purlieus of many a European 
and American city supplied recruits to these primitive 
and pious men. What gave us trouble was not so 
much the primitive cunning or the acquired marksman- 
ship as the fact that all the Boer leaders and most of 
their fellows knew the country they fought in accurately 
and were all mounted men. Had Hampshire or 
Sussex been the arena, and had our men had the 
advantage of mobility, would the results have been 
the same? When Sir Ian again runs amok amongst 
our public and County schools he is rather grotesque 
than formidable, so much does he overstate his case. 
The soul of a greengrocer’s boy, he'tells us, might 
be fired with martial ardour, which might some day 
be more useful to his country than the three R’s. 
Martial ardour won’t bring the greengrocer’s boy 
bread and butter while he is waiting for his chance 
on the battlefield, while even there an illiterate man 
is now almost as useless as one whose soul has not 
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received martial ardour treatment. Many will forgive 
him his ecstasies over the Geishas, under whose spell 
he appears to have very considerably fallen, but where 
does ‘‘ childlike innocence” ‘‘come in” in this con- 
nexion. There is in fact a fatal want of ballast about 
the book. 

We have, no doubt, an excellent description of the 
battle of the Yalu and of the engagements of the first 
army prior to Liao-yang. The operations are clearly 
explained, the criticism of the strategy and tactics dis- 
played is quite worthy of the writer. His comments on 
the influence of politics on strategy as exemplified at 
Dundee during the Boer war, and on the Yalu the other 
day, are excellent. He measures the Japanese leaders 
accurately, and exposes the shortcomings as well as the 
merits of their method of conducting war. But he seems 
to be obsessed by certain ideas which cause him to 
display inaccuracies and prejudices that will astonish 
those who gauge a man by the position he holds, or 
those he has held. There is an instance of this, for 
example, when the physique of the Japanese men is 
described. Every one of those that were seen stripped 
on a certain occasion would, we are told, have earned 
a competence as a sculptor’s model, so magnificent was 
the display of sinews and thews. The Japanese are 
sturdy little men no doubt, but sculptors we imagine 
would prefer taller models when they desire to repre- 
sent heroic figures. The wiry islanders, however 
brave and strong, will scarcely displace the types that 
Greek artists have taught us to associate with Apollo 
and Ajax. Sir Ian moreover assures us that when 
he watched his brigade bathing in India he could 
easily distinguish between the men of the Royal 
Irish, the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, and the 
Gordon Highlanders when they were stripped. The 
Irishmen had the longest legs, the Englishmen were 
shorter limbed but more sturdy, but the Gordons were 
the squarest and thickest of all. Now it is notorious 
that only a proportion of the Gordon Highlanders are 
Scotsmen, and that in fact there is a difficulty in find- 
ing recruits for the distinguished corps referred to 
from the district where their depdt is situated. Whether 
the classification Sir Ian made was an accurate one 
therefore must appear very doubtful, and his assertion 
strikes us as a somewhat reckless one. To pass to more 
serious matters, however, it is ominous to hear that 
the Japanese pay no attention to our military ideas 
whatever. In spite of our constant little wars, and 
the great one we brought to an end a few years ago, 
we have learnt nothing that is worthy of imitation. To 
be copied by our allies is a high compliment. They 
seek for the best in Western institutions, aud indus- 
triously set to work to build up their own on those 
that are most worthy. Germany supplies the model for 
their army for the most part, but France is respected 
and followed also. England as a military power is 
however treated with contempt in spite of the cordial 
relationship between us, and the flattering manner in 
which our navy is placed on a pedestal. That the 
reverse is the case-with our army must be disappoint- 
ing indeed to those who have been reforming and 
improving it continuously for many years. 


LORD GOSCHEN’S FINANCIAL RETROSPECT. 


‘‘Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions.” By 
Viscount Goschen. London: Arnold. 1905. 15s. net. 


Ts preface to this book at any rate is of some 

value, for in it Lord Goschen administers a smart 
rebuke to the “‘ practical man” who suspects the studies 
of the “‘ older Universities”. Lord Goschen speaks of 
the time when he was engaged in his firm in inter- 
national banking and had the opportunity of studying 
what are generally considered intricate problems too 
deep for the ordinary understanding. He says ‘‘ Grati- 
tude for the training which I received at my old 
University, whose teaching is too often denounced as 
unpractical and not qualifying men for the business of 
life, prompts me to place on record that I have always 
attributed such ability as I possessed in respect of dis- 
secting complex monetary phenomena into their simple 
elements, and of presenting them in clear and in- 


telligible phraseology, to the various mental processes 


through which I was put at Oxford. I ‘construed’ 
commercial documents ; I subjected bills of exchange 
to logical scrutiny”. This training accounts for the 
lucidity of ‘‘ The Theory of Foreign Exchanges ”, and 
it is evident in the whole series of addresses contained 
in this volume. 

Lord Goschen has brought the questions of which he 
treats up to the present day by appending notes in 
which he reviews his former statements of fact and 
opinion. Much of the interest of the present volume 
depends on his doing this. Without some such state- 
ment connecting financial and industrial discussions of 
events which cover the ground from 1865 to 1893 it must 
be confessed that they would not be very illuminating 
except possibly to experts in the very narrowest sense. 
The two essays on ‘‘ Seven per Cent.” and ‘*‘ Two per 
Cent.” are reprints from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” of 
1865 and 1868 respectively, and relate to the financial 
events of those years. They discuss the financial and 
industrial conditions which caused the Bank-rate of the 
earlier year to stand at seven per cent., whilst in the 
latter year it stood at two. The chief points 
dwelt upon are the old subjects of the restrictions 
of the Bank Act: and the effects of the great 
extension of the joint-stock system in bringing 
numerous financial houses into the business of 
gathering up capital in England for its transmission 
abroad in the shape of foreign loans. This was the 
new element which at that time accounted for the 
dearness of capital at which the traders were so 
alarmed, and the cause has not operated less effi- 
ciently in the interval. The next essay is a speech on 
‘‘Our Cash Reserves and Central Stock of Gold”, 
delivered in 1891 at a banquet of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce. At this time Lord Goschen was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and two months previously the 
disastrous Baring crisis had occurred. Lord Goschen 
then was of the opinion which he still retains that the 
Bank Act remains a monument of sound financial prin- 
ciple. In the earlier essays mentioned he had discussed 
and, as he remarks, pointed out the fallacy of arguing 
that the suspensions of the Act had proved the case 
against its ‘* cast-iron arrangements”. But naturally 
he desired to avoid the recurrence of such suspensions, 
and as Chancellor he prepared a scheme for the issue 
of £1 notes explained by him to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Leeds, which would have stood in ‘lieu of 
the very unsatisfactory expedient offered by the sus- 
pension of the Bank Charter Act”. However, without 
any very great regret, he had to abandon the plan, and 
to be content that he had not called attention to the 
necessity of larger reservesin vain. He adds that happily 
since 1891 there has been no occasion for that sus- 
pension of the Act for which his plan was intended to 
be a safe substitute, and the central stock of gold at the 
Bank has largely increased. His account of the Baring 
crisis in this connexion will be found interesting. It is 
curious that the earlier essay of 1867 was written at 
the time of the great Overend and Gurney catastrophe : 
and he told his auditors at Leeds that the then recent 
action of the Bank and of the financial houses of 
London had saved the country from a peril to which 
Overend and Gurney would have been child’s play. It 
would have been a catastrophe affecting every town, 
every industry ; and they had only escaped ‘‘ by the skin 
of their teeth”. The next essay reprinted from the 
‘* Edinburgh Review ” in 1876 is entitled ‘‘ The Depre-. 
ciation of Silver” and it need hardly be explained that 
it deals with the once burning topic, now superseded by 
the fiscal controversy, of bi-metallism. With the intro-. 
duction of the gold standard into India the subject lost 
its practical importance, but those who are competent 
to follow the history of the theory of bi-metallism may 
still read Lord Goschen’s disquisition with pleasure. 

The essay on ‘‘The Condition and Prospects of 


- Trade” delivered as a lecture before the Manchester 


Chamber of Commerce brings us into a less arid: 
atmosphere. This was in 1885 and Lord Goschen 
connects it with to-day’s interests by remarking 
in an introduction to it, that ‘“‘ though written 
twenty years ago the reader may possibly almost 
fancy as he peruses it, that he has a chapter of 
the present Fiscal controversy before him”. There- 
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existed a depression as in 1867, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that money could be borrowed at two per 
cent. It was under the stress of this time that bi- 
metallism was so much discussed, and the movement 
against our nominally free-trade system originated. 
Lord Goschen analyses the conditions, and we cannot 
do better than state his conclusions in one respect in 
his words of to-day. ‘‘As the result of my investiga- 
tions the extreme importance to us of the colonies 
forced itself upon me at every point. The analysis of 
our exports showed that while our trade with the great 
European countries was hanging fire, our transactions 
with our fellow-subjects beyond the seas were under- 
going marvellous developments. If I did not recom- 
mend the same measures for pursuing our advantages 
as the present tariff reformers, I was not less urgent 
than they in proclaiming on every possible occasion the 
value of our colonial possessions.” And so he claims 
that ‘‘in a modest way” he was ‘‘a missionary of 
empire” who dwelt on the material and moral disaster 
which would arise from the break-up of the colonial 
empire ; especially from the point of view of the working 
classes. 

In 1885 Lord Goschen, from a study of the Income 
Tax returns, had concluded that middle-class incomes 
at the lower level—say #500 a year—had been in- 
creasing beyond the rate of such incomes as those, 
say, of £5,000 a year. This topic under the title of 
Increase of Moderate Incomes” was the subject of 
an address to the Statistical Society in 1887 whilst 
Lord Goschen was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
‘subject is extremely technical and as a study in statis- 
tical method will be appreciated by statisticians, but 
Lord Goschen himself remarks that some students of 
economics would prefer to take his conclusions without 
troubling about his processes. It will be sufficient to 
refer to Lord Goschen’s revision of his essay and to 
note that he finds the analysis of the last eighteen 
years’ statistics not only confirms his earlier researches 
but shows that the process has gone on in an even more 
pronounced way. Yet even to a trained statistician 
there are many difficulties in arriving at conclusive 
results, and he ascribes these to the imperfect prepara- 
tion of national statistics. There is plenty of material, 
but it is not presented as intelligently as it might be. 

In the last two addresses on ‘‘ Laissez-Faire and 
Government Interference” and ‘‘ Insurance, Voluntary 
or Compulsory”’, delivered in 1883 and 1884, it seems 
sufficient to observe that Lord Goschen expresses 
opinions of which he is now perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished representative. In the address on insurance 
delivered to the Oddfellows’ Society he warns them 
against the compulsory system of Germany as being 
a step in state socialism which would immensely 
increase governmental interference with workpeople 
and end in a tyranny to which he was confident British 
workmen would never submit. Well, since then the 
sarcasm that, as he points out, was levelled by 
Germans against the school of Cobden or the Man- 
chester school, has become quite familiar in England. 
This was natural in view of increased Governmental 
interference for objects which could not otherwise have 
been attained, and of the growth of trade unionism itself, 
which was repugnant to the economists of the school 
to which Lord Goschen has always belonged. Nor has 
he entirely escaped the prevalent influence ; though he 
states that if he were writing again on the same subject 
he would express himself in the same vein of opinion 
and sentiment. But in fact he finds that after all the 
apparent danger from socialistic theories of the distri- 
bution of property is not sO great as it was twenty 
years ago. He says: ‘“‘I do not discover any great 
increase, any impatient pressure for legislation affecting 
property as compared with the atmosphere in certain 
quarters twenty years ago when Mr. George’s fasci- 
nating and brilliant book ‘ Progress and Poverty’ made 
much stir on both sides of the Atlantic.” Attention 
has really been diverted to the defects of our industrial 
and commercial system, and if Lord Goschen is no 
longer alarmed at attacks on property he should render 
thanks to such movements as fiscal reform, which seeks 
‘to build up and not to pull down. 


COUNT HATZFELDT’S LETTERS. 


“The Hatzfeldt Letters. Letters of Count Paul Hatzfeldt: 
written from the Headquarters of the King of 
Prussia, 1870-71." Translated from the French by 
J.L. Bashford. London: Murray. 1905. 15s. net. 


HOSE who knew Count Hatzfeldt in London and 
recognise the good work he achieved in en- 
couraging good feeling for some years between England 
and Germany will welcome these letters as the record 
of an agreeable personality during a stirring period. 
But the outside public will be disappointed if they expect 
to learn from them anything new about Bismarckian 
diplomacy or the events of the Franco-German war. 
Perhaps there is little more to reveal and the world 
might well confess itself satiated by now with revela- 
tions from that quarter. But when documents of this 
kind are presented to the public we have a right to 
anticipate something of wider interest than the narrower 
circle which is implied by the phrase ‘‘ for private circu- 
lation” can demand. The present volume would have 
been more wisely addressed to the smaller audience, for 
Count Hatzfeldt was (as all who knew him would 
testify) the soul of discretion, a good quality which has 
informed those who have edited the letters, Such 
conduct is of course admirable but it destroys the 
interest of the volume for the public and we have 
little left here but trivial personal details and mild com- 
ments on stirring events. Occasionally we are allowed 
to catch a glimpse of Bismarck at work or of the 
Emperor William at a tea-party, but there is an un- 
necessary amount of detail retained with regard to 
eating and drinking and the arrival of various dainties 
and the hours spent over meals. We should be willing 
to sacrifice much of this gastronomic tittle-tattle for 
some descriptive accounts equal to Lord Granville’s 
of his interview with M. Thiers in the winter of 
1870. The writer’s opportunities were many, for he 
was a member of Bismarck’s Foreign Office staff from 
the opening of the war to the capitulation of Paris and 
he was present at Sedan and the interview between 
Napoleon III. and the King of Prussia at Domchéry, 
at the proclamation of William as Emperor and at the 
peace negotiations between Thiers, Favre and Bismarck. 
No doubt he possessed the capacity to write more fully 
than he did, but this record is singularly bare of many 
historic incidents. Diplomats to-day are less indifferent 
to the temptations of the facile pen with much less 
excuse for their prolix indiscretions. 

In spite of this reticence Count Hatzfeldt’s story of 
his experiences only bears out what we had already 
learned from the publication of the correspondence 
between the Emperor and his Minister as to the charm- 
ing amiability of the sovereign and the exacting 
temper of the servant. There is one little incident here 
which is singularly illuminating. When on one occa- 
sion Hatzfeldt was at tea with the King, Bismarck 
sent for him to come at once—a demand which might 
have proved embarrassing indeed for a diplomatist 
whose interest it was that he should stand equally well 
with the Court and the head of the service. However, 
while the King raised no difficulties about it, Bismarck 
had no real reason for requesting his attendance, and 
‘*T suspect” says the writer ‘‘ that he only wanted to 
show that he had the right to send for his employés 
when they were with the King”. The comment is 
probably justified and the incident throws a curious 
light on the Bismarckian theory as to the relations 
that should exist between the Crown, the Chancellor 
and subordinate Ministers. It also helps to explain 
the difficulties which led the present Emperor to dis- 
pense with Bismarck’s services on that very ground. 

Hatzfeldt was by no means inimical to the French, 
for he knew them well, having been Second Secretary 
in Paris from 1862 to 1866, and his knowledge of the 
language led to the appointment he held during the 
war. These letters indeed were originally written in 
French, his wife being an American lady whose parents 
were not only permanent residents in France but even 
remained in Paris during the siege. His criticism of 
the enemy throughout is temperate and restrained, 
but the lack of tenacity he notes on several occasions 


(Continued on page 756.) 
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serves to show that the faults no observer can help | 


marking to-day as prevalent among a fascinating race 
were rampant many years ago. Time has only made 
clearer the truth of the following words, ‘‘ You are 
mistaken about the moral valour of the French in 

eneral. They are much easier to rule than any people 
in the world and they blindly obey a man if he knows 


how to make himself feared. This explains the efforts | 


made at Paris and in the provinces since September 4th 
(Sedan). They obey M. Gambetta against their will 
because he is not a man to trifle with.” Hatzfeldt then 
goes on to point out how this view of the French cha- 
racter is supported by the experience of the Germans in 
Lorraine where there is a mixed French and German 
population. The Germans continued their resistance 
‘to the end, but the French soon submitted when they 
found that they had a master who knew his own mind. 
In connexion with national traits it is amusing to find 


the Countess Hatzfeldt’s father indignantly refusing to 


pay his share of the contribution levied on the village 
where he was living ‘‘ because he was an American”, 
to which the Count very properly replied that being an 
American would not protect him against taxes any- 
where but that having a son-in-law in high office would 
in this particular instance. Probably an Englishman 
would have made a similar protest. The idea that they 
are exempt from the inconveniences incidental to excep- 
tional situations seems innate in the race which loves 
to call itself Anglo-Saxon. But when the natives of 
the country wished to escape or diminish such exactions 
they sent their spiritual chiefs to intercede with the 
conqueror. We have glimpses here of Cardinal de 
Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, and the Bishop of 
"Le Mans successfully employing their diplomatic talents 
in these directions. We cannot commend the gratitude 
exhibited by the French nation for this and greater 
material benefits received at the hands of the Church. 
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ATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY. LIMITED. 
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The Metrostyle Pianola. 


There is not one valid reason to be advanced against the possession of a Metro- 
style Pianola. 


There are many all-sufficient reasons why you should obtain one. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is a piano-player. There are dozens of piano-players, 
and some of them are good instruments, but there is only one Metrostyle Pianola. 
It is unique. It is, in its value to the musical world, unapproached. 


It is the only instrument which records the playing of great artistes. As the 
great writer places his work on record for all time, so does the modern pianist 
record his performances on Metrostyle music rolls for the benefit of future 
generations. | 


It is not a little thing to be able to play the Rhapsodies of Liszt, the Nocturnes 
of Chopin, the Sonatas of Beethoven, and the Overtures of Wagner, etc., but to be 


able to render compositions such as these exactly as they have been performed jby, 
say, Paderewski, or Bauer, or Hofmann, or by many other eminent musicians, seems 
to be almost incredible. 


And yet anyone, with or without musical knowledge, obtains this inestimable 
advantage when purchasing a Metrostyle Pianola. 


Authoritative expressions are shown on the music rolls by a red line. Expressed 
simply, the performer follows this line with the Metrostyle pointer when wishing to 
reproduce the playing of a virtuoso. But the Metrostyle can at any time be dis- 
pensed with and the music rendered according to the ideas of expression of anyone 
who may be playing. 

Metrostyle demonstrations are always given at £Zolian Hall, where you are 
invited to call, but if a visit is inconvenient, write for Catalogue AD. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As a result of the large extension of our 


D.R.D. the Prince of Wales. 


Coventry Works, and the benefits which accrue 


from being able to standardize and concentrate 
our manufacturing plant as nearly as possible 
on one line of work, the cost of production has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

We beg to announce, therefore, that, while 
maintaining the high standard of material and 
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Carriages in previous years, we are able to make 
the following material reductions in prices for 
the coming season. 
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30 H.P. Chassis - : . £825 to £690 
35 H.P. Chassis - . - £1,050 to £890 
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A Steel Pen, Pencil, or an 


10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/- 
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Sold by all Stationers and 
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Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
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Oxford: Printed for the Oxford Historical Society. 

Baku: an Eventful History (J. D. Henry). Constable. 125. 6d. net. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans: Recollections of the Second 
French Empire (Edited by Edward A. Crane, 2vols.). Unwin, 
2Is. net. 

A Book for a Rainy Day, or Recollections of the Events of the Years 
1766-1833 (John Thomas Smith. Edited by Wilfred Whitten). 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville (Edited by Alice Countess 
of Strafiord). Smith, Elder. 

The Age of Justinian and Theodora: a History of the Sixth Century 
A.D. (William Gordon Holmes. Vol. I.). Bell. 9s. net. 


Law 


The Care of Ancient Monuments (G. Baldwin Brown). Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 75. 6d. net. 

Smith’s Mercantile Law (Eleventh Edition by E, L. de Hart and R. I. 
Simey. 2 vols.). Stevens and Sons Ltd. {£2 2s. 

The Principles of the Administrative Law of the United States 
(Frank J. Goodnow). Putnams, 12s. 6d. net. 


Music 


The Oxford History of Music, Vol. VI.: The Romantic Period 
(Edward Dannreuther), Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


15s. net. 
The Story of Organ Music (C. F. Abdy Williams), Walter Scott. 
35- Od. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Shakespeare’s Poems and Pericles (Collotype facsimile reproduction, 
with Introduction by Sidney Lee). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 

The Shahnama of Firdausi (Done into English by Arthur George 
Warner and Edmond Warner. Vol. I.). Kegan, Paul. tos. 6d. 

The Sonnets of Michelangelo Buonarroti (Translated into English 
Verse by S. Elizabeth Hall). Kegan, Paul. 5s. net. 

The Seven Deadly Sinnes of London (Thomas Dekker) ; Underwoods 
(Ben Jonson). Cambridge: At the University Press. 


TRAVEL 


In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies (James Outram), Macmillan. 
125. 6d. net. 

The Source of the Blue Nile (Arthur J. Hayes and E. B. Poulton). 
Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 

Queer Things about Sicily (Douglas Sladen and Norma Lorimer). 
Treherne. 75. 6d. net. 

The High-Road of Empire : Water-Colour and Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
in India (A. H. Hallam Murray). Murray. 21s. net. 

Highways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds (Herbert A. 
Evans). Macmillan. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Book of Mortals (Collected by F. A. Steel). Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
Books, The Choice of (Charles F. Richardson). Putnams. 6§s. net. 
Collectors’ Annual for 1905 (Compiled by George E. East). Stock. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Dictionary of Indian Biography (C. E. Buckland). Sonnenschein. 


75. 6d. 

Far East, The Reshaping of the (B. L. Putnam Weale, 2 vols.). 
Macmillan, 255. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/r. ; La Revue, 1/7.50; Mercure de France, 2/r.25 
The Munsey, 6d. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 37.; The Herald of 
the Cross, 2d. ; The orig } Strand, 6d.; East and West, 
I rupee 5 ; The School World, 62. ; The United Service Magazine, 
2s. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; ‘The Musical Times, 4d. ; Mac 
millan’s Magazine, 6d. ; Temple Bar, 1s. ; The Empire Review, 
Is. ; The University Review, 6¢.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; Lippin- 
cott’s, 25¢. 
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Write for Catalogue. 


9 December, 1903 The Saturday Review. 


FOR WINTER AND THE TOWN 


A New Anthology by Mr. E. V. LUCAS, 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN. A Little Book for the Urbane. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they now publish 


THE OPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers. Fcap. 8vo. 55s. ; 


that this famous book has been re-set, and that a large number of New Pieces have been added. 


SOCIAL CARICATURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Grorce 


PASTON,. With over 200 Illustrations, imperial 4to. 
The price of this book before publication is £2 2s. net, which will be raised to £2 12s. 6d. net after publication. 
hl, 


This book gives a general representative view of the social caricatures, i g ical, satirical, personal, and humorous prints, of the eighteenth century. 
There are over 200 illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original drawings by Rowlandson. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. By Jonn Tuomas Smitu. Edited by 


Witrrep Wirrren (“ John o’ London ” of 7. ?.’s Weekly). With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A good old book, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by J. C. Baitey, M.A. With 27 Illustrations, including 2 unpublished Designs by Witttam BLake. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: $a Plea for Reason in Education. By Kappa. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


They have also recently published— 
ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Rozixsox. With THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J. C. 


160 Plates in Collotype and one in Photogravure. Wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
{The Connoisseurs’ Library. (The Antiquary's Books. 
“ Here is a treasure-house of antiquarian learning. Here, too, is a store of curious 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. LUCAS... information on the woodcraft that Shakespeare and his fathers knew so well.” 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy OvuTLooK. 
8vo. 21s. net. 
“Lamb has found a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best AN OUTLANDER IN ENGLAND: Impressions of 
pupils.” —Times. an Australian in England. By J. H. M. Assorr, Author of “ Tommy Com- 
MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON AND HER 


TIMES. By Jaxer Apis. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy able 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 
A picture of a famous salon and of society in the last years of the reign of m <8 
Louis XV. the close of the courtly days of the “ Uld Régime - NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK: a Series of 
“Many stirring incidents and a wealth of anecdote are to be found in this absorb- Observations on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk-eyed Crus- 
° ATTERSON. ith r2 Illustrations in Colour by Frank Sourucate. Crown 
MARY STUART. By FLorrence MacCunn. With 8vo, és. 
over 40 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. = 
10s. 6d. net. THE RIVIERA. By S. Barinc-GouLp. With many 
“The author has not space enough for controversy, but exhibits complete balance Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
of judgment. Her narrative is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of the picturesque. 


She is extremely sympathetic, but she is entirely free from the credulity into which A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. 


is to .""—ATHEN 
ee ee. book we find the real Mary Stuart and a display of the With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Herasert MarsHatv. 
genuine historical component: Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


, “If the success of a book of travels is to be measured by the travel fever it 
OLD OAK FURN ITURE. By F. Roe. With many excites in the veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm welcome.” 


Illustrations by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour. Demy 8vo. ATHEN/UM. 


tos. 6d. net. ‘* Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun ; it is alive with wise interest." 
volume which is sorely needed.” —Datty Matt. Times. 
ull of interest and instruction to collectors.” —Trutu. THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being 
JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. Addresses and Sermons. By Watter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Mitton. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The careful studies of the novels and the excellent sketches of English life a ‘* Most thoughtful and suggestive addresses and essays,”—OvTLook. 


‘The sermons are those of a teacher of exceptional insight and power.” 


hundred years ago give Miss Mitton's book a distinct value of its own.” = 
BirmMinGHam Posr. 


a LIVERPOOL Courier. 
“ OF great intrinsic interest and presented in a pleasant settings post, HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


** A remarkably entertaining, thoughtful, and charming book.’ By Mrs. WiLLovGHBY Hopcson, Author of ‘“‘ How to Identify Old China.” 
EVENING STANDARD. With 40 Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H. B. Binns. RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Cxtozza-Monevy. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
Tn this Volume the Author endeavours to portray one of the most striking figures A fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 
of modern times, and gathers up the biographical information scattered through the | “The book teems with statistics, and yet it contains not one dull or uninteresting 


pages of works which are inaccessible to the ordinary reader. page.”—Daity News. 
“Tt is the work of a writer whose main object is to discover and express the truth or. Money earns our gratitude by the thoroughness and care with which be 
about his subject, to explain Whitman rather than to glorify him. It is clear that threads his way where it is so easy to slip." WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
formation he gives us is n curious new. He tells us a great ’ 
that is little ane, in England at any rate, about Whitman’s early life.”—Times. THE EL UDENT . MODE! RN ATLAS. oF THE 
ENG LAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND Souls, Oxon., and J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. F.R.S.E., F.K.G.S. Quarto, 
ANGEVINS. By H.W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellew and Tutor of Balliol College, 48. 6d. net. 
Author of “‘ Charlemagne.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. | This is an atlas to illustrate the historical development of the British Empire 
from the earliest times to the Eases day. The Atlas contains 64 Maps, with 
ENGLAND UN DER THE TUDORS. By A. D. INNEs. numerous insets, Historical Tables and Notes, an Introduction, a Historical 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Gazetteer, a Biography, and an Index. + P 
‘Mr. Innes tells the tale of perhaps the most interesting era in English history in Please write for a Prospectus containing a specimen Map. 


a remarkably clear, succinct, and attractive manner.”—STANDAKD. WITH ABELAIS. From the Translation 
MASTER WORKERS. By Harotp Becsiz. With Unqunart P. A. Motravx. With an Introduction by F. G. 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | Stoxes, B.A. With a Portrait in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book describes the methods, outlook, and views on work of many distinguished | 
Pirsonalities, including His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the | AT INTERVALS. By B. W. Henpverson. Fcap. 8vo, 
ishop of London, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P. | 2s. 6d. net. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : his Life, Times, Work, | 4 volume of Academic verse. 
Sitters, and Friends. By Witt1am B. Boutron. With 40 lilustrations. Demy THE DOINGS OF ARTHUR. Described and Pictured 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This work is a full treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose re- | by the,“* Westminster” Orrice Bov. ¢to, 2s. 6d. net. 
markable personality, eminence as a painter, and the picturesque character of | ‘‘A delightfully humorous book. The likenesses all through are thoroughly 
whose times and acquaintances together provide a subject of great interest. | recognisable, and the points are impossible to miss."—Westminster Gazerre. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


g December, 1905 


EDUCATION. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON. \4.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 


very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, December 13th-15th. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Rusie, D.D. Next term Jan. 17th. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 


Prés CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la brochure au directeur. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and ABC, 
Telep : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for P.: 

Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. . 


OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. —A. and F. Denny 


have just issued a List of the most Recent and Noteworthy Books of the 


| Strand, W.C., on FRI 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF SIR HUMPHREY DE 
TRAFFORD, BART., HILLCREST, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


AY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 12, and following day, at One o'clock 

recisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of Miss 
EMILY TURNER, of Combe Royal, including Hook's Archbishops, 11 vols., 
Scott’s Swift, 19 vols., the Writings of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Gifford’s 
Massinger, and Payne Collier's Works of Edmund Spenser, the Historical 
Writings of J. R. Green, Miss Strickland, Arthur Helps, &c., Works of 
Reference, Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, Baring Gould, and Newman’s Lives of the Saints, 
K. H. Digby's Works, Dibdin’s Antiquarian Tour, Bibliographical Decameron, 
and Northern Tour, Alexander Pope’s Copy of Seneca, with his signature, Acker- 
mann’s Cambridge, Halliwell'’s Shakespeare, 16 vols. folio. A rtion of the 
Library of Sir HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD, Bart., Hillcrest, Market 
Harborough, containing Works Illustrated by Bewick, General and other Stud 
Books, 1827-98, Scott’» Novels, Border Edition, Herd-Book of Jersey Cattle, 
12 vols., Coates’s Herd-Book, 1846-1905, Sporting Magazine, 102 vols., Baily's 
Magazine, 83 vols., Racing Calendar, 1773-1905, Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London, 1832-1905, Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, 
17 vols., the Engraved Works of Sir — Reynolds, 3 vols. Other Properties, 
including Burns's Works, First Edinburgh Edition, uncut. Badminton Library, 
large paper, 27 vols., Books with Coloured Plates, Annual Register, from the com. 
mencement to 1903, Gould’s Birds of Asia, 7 vols., Topography, Seymer’s Original] 
Drawings of Exotic Butterflies, General Literature, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART, THE PROPERTY OF 
B. J. ANGLE, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.v., on THURSDAY, December 14, and following day, at One o'clock 

recisely, the Collection of WORKS OF AKT, the property of B. J. ANGLE, 

ésq., comprising English, Continental, and Oriental Porcelain, including examples 

of Old Derby, Worcester, Chelsea, and other factories, English pottery, Delft, 

&c.; also other properties, including English porcelain and pottery, dinner, 

dessert, and tea services, figures and groups, a few antiquities, relics of Lord 

Nelson, comprising three damask table cloths, and his cabin clock from the 
** Victory.” Tne te viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF pO OF THE LATE A, C. CRONIN, 


Q., F.S.A., &c. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Day, December 15, at One o'clock precisely, the Collection 
of COINS of the late A. C. CRONIN, Esq., F.S.A., &c., comprising Anglo- 
Saxon Coins, Series of English Silver Coins, from William I., including the proof 


set of Queen Victoria, dated 1353, in case, English Gold Coins, William IV. pattern 


Season, including Books for Children and for Presents. Post-free on application to 


A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 
NATION AL ACCUMULATED FUND . Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,400,000 


PROVIDENT | are divided every five solely 


mongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
INSTITUTION _Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
vision for o! e, and are singular van " 
FOR MUTUAL ons 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecnurcn Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bad, Weekly. 


CONTAINS... 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s BuiLpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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double mohur, Siamese gold Tickal series, Lucius Verus Aureus, rare Chinese 
Coins, &c. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


, ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 

WINTER EXHIBITION includes choice Portraits and Landscapes by 
the en of the Early British School. SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James's. 


EW THEATRE.—CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
Every Evening at 9.0. Matinée, Wednesday and Saturday, at 3.0. 

ee CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE.” By Husert Henry Davies. 

CuarLes WyNDHAM, Miss MAkIoN Terry and Miss Mary Moore. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


THE DRUMS OF FATE. 
By ROBERT HALIFAX. 
Price 6s. 

G. R. SIMS says: “If you want to read a book quite out of the 
common, read * The Drums of Fate,’ by Robert Halifax. The prin- 
cipal character is a girl who sells flowers near the Angel at 
Islington, and she talks the true talk and behaves exactly like 


what she is. ‘Jo’ Galilee is as original as any petticoat that has 
flitted across the fiction of the twentieth century.” 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


aye 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 


The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 

Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 
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The Saturday Review. 


All who love beautiful books, 

All who would have A PERMANENT 
MEMORIAL of Sir Henry Irving, should seize 
the opportunity of securing a copy of 


Che Irving 
Shakespeare 


VERY FEW COPIES NOW REMAIN, and 
the edition will not be reprinted in its present 
form. The remainder of the edition is now 
offered on the instalment plan, and the work 
will be forwarded immediately on receipt of a 
preliminary payment of 5s. 


The greatest of Shakespeare’s interpreters in 
modern times was Sir Henry Irving. His interest 
in Shakespeare was not confined to the stage, 
he was responsible for one of the handsomest, 
most authoritative, and most complete editions 
of Shakespeare ever offered to the public. 


In producing this handsome Edition, Sir Henry 
Irving was fortunate in his collaborateurs. He 
was assisted by the late Frank Marshall and 
Prof. Edward Dowden, and whilst Sir Henry 
himself supplied full notes and directions for 
stage purposes, they supplied notes of a literary 
and critical character. 


Prof. Edward Dowden introduces the work 
with a charming and exhaustive biography of 
Shakespeare, which in itself makes the edition 
a desirable possession. There are nearly 600 
Illustrations in the volumes by Gordon Browne 
and others, together with a frontispiece of 
Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. 
With the edition is presented a large photo- 
gravure plate of Edwin Long’s famous picture 
of “Henry Irving as Hamlet,” which cannot be 
purchased separately for less than £1 Is. The 
price of the eight volumes with the photogravure 
plate is £5. 


The work may be seen at the Office of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimen pages will 
be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘‘ THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE” (with portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), on 
account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 
9s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the 
work until the payments are complete. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


SIXTH DRAWING. 
NOTICE IS IIERERY GIVEN that the following Five per Cent. Debentures were this 
day drawn for payment at £103 per cent. on or after the lst January, 1906, from 
which day interest thereon will cease :— 


Debentures of £50. 


4690 4691 4707 4730 4751 4763 4783 4799 4842 4851 
4875 4895 4902 4912 4920 4926 4943 4950 4959 4977 
4982 4993 4998 5021 5033 5047 6055 5065 T3 5077 
5u93 5:00 5143 5158 5163 5178 5:89 5194 6212 5227 
5248 5257 5264 5273 5278 5290 5306 6312 5336 5358 
5367 5399 5405 34 5437 5477 5487 £502 £508 5531 
5555 5967 5603 5610 5626 5634 5660 5665 5672 9679 

5816 5838 5845 5855 S867 S888 5889 5912 5922 5933 
5956 5959 5978 5990 6023 6033 6046 6055 

Debentures of £100. 

1131 1137 1163 1170 1178 1182 1194 1195 1207 1213 
1215 1240 1246 1249 1261 1258 1261 1298 1314 
1 1340 1357 1358 1384 1399 1405 1421 1429 1431 
1 1436 1438 1483 1488 1508 1512 1531 1 1573 


19>7 2019 2038 1 2052 2062 
2070 2099 2101 2105 2111 2124 2128 2130 2139 
2170 2175 2176 2197 2201 2222 2224 2232 3 
2277 2311 2320 2338 2345 2362 2373 2385 2425 2476 
2477 2490 2518 2521 2542 2551 2574 2604 2608 2611 
2613 2624 2631 2646 2668 2671 271 2719 2721 2726 
2728 2733 2747 2754 2768 2780 2803 2808 2824 
2827 2831 2856 2896 2913 2948 2968 2979 2990 
2991 2996 2998 2999 3000 3068 2 3080 3082 3096 
3097 3113 3120 = 3123 3138 3168 3172 3179 3185 3217 
3226 3233 3236 3246 5 3284 3 3294 3296 §=_- 3310 
3320 3361 3367 3374-33382. 3384 
3419-3428 3429 3436 476 3481 3489 3537 3546 3575 
3579 3690S 3591 3621 3635 3657 3678 3686 3700 
3742 3750 3760 3763 3777 3785 3808 3812 3813 3833 
3839 3845 3864 3867 3873 3874 3883. 3917 3920 321 
3926 3953 3966 3982 4007 4044 4054 
4059 4073 4083 4089 4098 4101 4103 4107 4108 
4114 4121 4122 4137 4147 4150 4188 4189 4208 4210 
4211 4214 4236 4237 4260 4243 4261 4353 4369 4383 
4422 4438 4444 4451 4464 4466 4469 4484 # 4486 
4488 4500 4503 4504 4510 4539 4543 4548 4950 4552 
4571 4591 4604 4614 4619 4655 4670 4671 4673 
Debentures of £500. 

15 24 25 34 51 70 val 88 95 99 
146 182 183 185 187 188 200 203 2c9 232 
245 278 299 294 307 311 328 332 336 

2 5 348 385 414 433 441 442 * 446 447 
489 498 £02 503 506 514 566 §80 685 594 
5°6 609 630 641 669 693 710 715 716 724 
758 774 814 822 827 833 835 842 848 854 
862 871 876 880 893 911 918 920 937 960 

983 995 1003 1005 1039 1034 1035 


984 
1096 

Recapitulation. 
108 Debentures of £50 each . £5,400 with Premium £5,562 
239 Debentures of £100 each .. £29,900 with Preminm £33,797 
96 Debentures of £500 each .. £48,00) with Premium £49,440 


“503 £83,360 30 £85,799 
The above Debentures must be left four clear days for examination, and may be 
presented at the London Office between the hours of 11 and 2, any day (Saturdays 


excepted). on and after Friday, the 22nd December, 1905 
Listing Forms may be had ov appheation. By Order, 


A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
5th December, 1905. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Avenue, London. 
For P; e apply to the Jatter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. ‘. or to 
the tees Office, «8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & comme cs. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


DEN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, ” CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, | and New ‘Zealand. 


P. & O. 


RETURN CRUISES and 
OUND THE WO URS. For Particulars 


| apply at the London 122 -» or Northumberiand 


Avenue, W.C. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from PRopRiETOR. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 

Dowsing” booking for Christmas, Special Programme. 
prietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


Pro- 


XETER. —OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
ween Queen Street (S.-W.R.) and St. David's (G.W.R.) Stations, and 
very neat the Cty and Cathedral. Hom WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 
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The Saturday Review. 


9g December, 1905 


THE TAQUAH AND ABOSSO COLD MINING 
COMPANY (1900), LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held on 
the rsth December, 1905. 
TAQUAH. 


In submitting to the Shareho‘ders their Fourth Annual Report, w:th the accounts 
for the year ending 30th June, 1905, the Directors have pleasure in ‘eporting con- 
siderable progress during the year. _ 

The Taquah Mine is opening up in a most satisfactory manner, the Abosso 
Company, in which your Company holds such a large interest, has now entered 
the productive stage, and the two dredgers of the Ankobra Company are in full 
operation. 

"The report of the General Manager and plan of the Taquah Mine as at 
31st October, 1995, are appended. 

The Shareholders have regularly kept advised by circular of the progress of 
development work. The results are of a most satisfactory character, on account 
both of the width and the value of the reef disclosed. In the four levels the total 
footage is 1,€05 feet, of which 1,295 feet in Nos. 2 and 3 Levels have been assayed 
to the date of latest advices, and show an average assay value of 1 oz. 2 dwts. 
11°6 grs. per ton of 2,000 lbs. over an average width of 5 feet o'r inch. Driving 
is now proceeding at the rate of 100 feet per week, which it is expected will shortly 
be increased. The shaft is about to be sunk deeper to allow of further levels being 
started. 

The General Manager estimates that the tonnage already in sight is f°, 60 tons, 
and that bythe time crushing commences the ore available for the mill should be 
approximately 170,000 tons. 

he ro-head Battery taken over from the old Company has been re-erected, and 
during September and October last returned 578 ozs. of bullion from 695 tons of 
unsorted rock from development work, the untreated tailings averaging 6°5 dwts. 

ton. This result from actual treatment is a noticeable confirmation of the assay 
| den given above. 445 ozs. bullion have also been obtained from 1,342 tons of old 
ings by the Cyanide process. 
The policy of the Directors has been to develop the property and assure that 
ample reserves of ore were available before incurring the heavy expenditure for a 
large crushing plant. In viewof the work now done, supplemented by the milling 
test above referred to, the time has arrived when, in their opinion, the installation 
of a permanent plant is warranted, and they are considering, with the General 
Manager, the plans for a mill of 50 stampsof 1,500 lbs. each, which, it is hoped, will 
be working on the 7 before the close of 1906. 

In order to provide for the cost and erection of this plant, and for mine develop- 
ment, the Directors have pleasure to announce that they placed last month the 
balance of 40,980 unissued shares at 30s. per share, less 6d. kerage. The pro- 
ceeds of these shares and other financial resources of the Company will now, in 
the opinion of the Board, be sufficient to bring the mine to a productive condition 
(if the present estimates are adhered to) without calling further on the share- 


holders. 
ABOSSO COMPANY. 

This Company has made an excellent ¢ ement as a p g mine. 
Twenty Stamps were started to work on 1st March, and the full mill of 30 stamps 
on 1st September. Duringythe months, March to October, 23,022 tons of 
2,000 |b. were treated, for @ ol oz. bullion, realising £79,621. For the 
four months ending 30th, Jmnean av profit per ton of 15s. 84d. was made, 
which was increased in the four succeediag months to an averag+ of 23s. 3{d., and 
this rate it is hoped will shortly be further increased by a reduction in expenditure, 
which at first has of necessity been high. The development of the mine is well in 
advance of the mill requirements, mg vigorously pushed o», and at 
3oth a 74,652 tons of an average assay value of 1 oz. 3 dwts. 3 grs. were 
in sight. 

For the information of Shareholders, the Company's Annual Report, wth the 
General Manager's Report, schedules showing the returns and costs, and the mine 


plans, are appended. 
ANKOBRA COMPANY. 

During the year this Company's dredging operations have be:n retarded by the 
exceptional lowness of the Ankobra River. From July to October, however, their 
No. 1 dredger has obtained 698 ounces of Fold, valued at £2,836 7s. 1d. The Com- 
pe No. 2 dredger has been transported to its destination on the upper section 
of the river, and commenced to work early in November. With both dredgers 
working the position of the Company will be much improved. 

A certificate of validity has been granted by the Concessions Court for the 
Ankobra River Concession, and for the Tinti: Concession. _ 

GENERAL. 
Fuel, labour and other general matters are referred to in the Gen2ral Manager's 
, and it only remains to the Directors to congratulate the shareholders oa 
the excellent prospects of the Company, and to exoress their high appreciation of 
the zeal and energy shown by the Staff at the Mines, and particularly by their 
General Manager, Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld. 

Mr. D. H. Bayldon resigned the position of Managing Director on the rst Feb- 
ruary, 1905, and was appointed Consulting Engineer for rz months from that date 
at a fee of £200. . 

Mr. E. H. Bayldon retired from the Board on 8th February, 1905. The vacancy 
has not been filled up. 

Mr. Mark Attenborough and Mr. D. H. Bayldon retire under the Articles of 
Association, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election as Directors. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Cooper Bros. and Co., retire, and offer themselves for 
re-election. By order of the Board, 

See T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 

13 Austin Friars, Loadon, E.C., 4th December, 1905. 


THE TAQUAH AND ABOSSO COLD MINING COMPANY 
(1900) LIMITED. 


Incorporated 29th December, 1900. 


BALANCE-SHEET 30th JUNE, 1905. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— & £ s. d. 
Authorised 350,coo Shares of £1 each .. 350,000 0 
Fractional Certificates unconverted ee ee ee 
nissued— 
40,980 Shares 


34 Shares reserved against balance of Fractions unconverted. 
41,014 A 
Income Bonds issued equivalent to 37,500 shares. oo” 


Loan against Governme: ‘urities, per contra 4,375 
Sundry Creditors— 


In Europe .. ee 19 2 

In Africa ee 3 3 

Pills Payable .. ok 849 12 0 


R of ** . 
eserve against isation of Abosso. 
Ltd., Shares, as per Contra oe ae 112,833 3 
: 2 8 


Cr. 
By Property Account— 

Leing cost of Taquah Concession and interest in other Con- 
cessions, included in the Agreement with The Ankobra 
(Taquah and Abosso) Development Syndicate, Limited, 
and sundry Mining Plant (including £5,000) previously 
written off in respect of Maintraim Shares $e 

Taquah Mine Development— 

As per last Balance Sheet, 30th June, 190 £13,021 0 2 

Mining Work for the year to joth June, 

1905 ee ee ee 17€83 8 6 


100,399 9 6 


3 8 8 
Machinery, Piant, Buildings, Tramways, Furniture, &c., at ae Ii 
cost, including Maintenance to date és 
Shares and Debentures in Companies — 
140,000 fully-paid Shares of the Abosso 
Gold Mining Co., Ltd., at par .. 
414,000 Abos<o Gold Mining Co., Ltd., 
6 percent. Debenture Stock .. *. 14,002 0 0 
30,000 fully-paid Shares of the Ankobra 
(Taquah and Abosso) Developinent 
Syndicate, Ltd., at par .. oe oe 32,c00 0 
Sundry Shares at cost oe os ee 1,259 0 0 
185,250 0 


140,000 0 0 


Stores and Materials— 
Goods and Timber on hand in Africa and in course of 

at cost ee ee 2,573 21 


In Bank oe oe 4,135 16 
4 


4,300 
Government Securities at cost ee oe ee ee 57,142 
Sundry Debtors— 
In Europe— 
The Abosso Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd., 
Loan, since repaid .. 12,311 16 2 
The Ankobra (Taquah 
and Abosso) Develop- 
ment Syndicate, Ltd., 
Loan .. oe oe 8,733 15 7 
Sundries .. 445.14 3 


uw 


21,495 6 § 
In Africa .. 229 3 6 
2,725 
General Expenditure— 
As per last Balance Sheet, 
30th June, 1904 oe 22,419 1 6 
For year to date— 
Africa—General Expenses 
including Management. 
Office Staff. Medical 
Expenses, Cost of Re- 
mittances, Travelling 
Expenses, Cables, Post - 
4,016 ss. sd.; Lega 
Expenses, £355 155. : 


16 2% Rent 
of Concessions, £68 : 
Amount Unrecovered 
on Town Allotments sold 
in year 1902-3, and since 
forfeited, less  Allot- 
ments. resold, : 
Less Native Town and 
Ground Rents, accrued 

to date, &c., and Con- 
cessions Rents, 1903-4. 
written back 760 9 6 


2s.; Surveying, 


139 10 6 

£,342 15 
Europe — Management 
and General expenses : 
—Directors’ Fees, 
41,271 78. 6d.; Con- 
sulting Engineers’ Fees. 
£50 Balance of 
Managin Director's 
Fees and Offices and 
Staff, less Transfer 
Fees, £1,356 
French Share ax 
and Agency Fee, 
332 18s. od.; Legal 
Expenses, £18 11s. 10d.; 
Cables, Postages, Audit 
Fee, Liverpool and 
Paris Agencies, Sta- 
tionery and Printing, 
and Incidental Ex- 

penses, £1,010 11s... 4,03) 14 


9,382 9 
Less Interest and 
Dividends 2,600 18 9 
Profit realised oa 
Abosso Shares re- 
ceived in ex- 
change for Deben- 
tures .. 3,437 10 0 
— 6,038 8 9 
3344 4 


25 763 1 


£462,931 2 & 
— 


C. EUAN-SMITH, 
MARK ATTENBIROUGH, } Directors 


T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1920, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance-sheet, with the Books in London, 
and with Accounts received from West Africa, signed by the General Manager. In 
our opinion such Balance-sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as shown by the the 
Company. 

COOPER BROTHERS & CO. Andisors. 
London, 4th December, t905. Chartered Accountants, 


39,153 § 


AGE on 
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GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist JULY, 1905. 


Da. 
600,000 Shares of £1 each 600,000 
Share Premium Account — 
As per ce Sheet, 
31st July, 1904.- £152,246 5 0 
Funds tran ferred from Ap- 
propriation Account— 
For Capital Expenditure 
in excess of Worki 
Capital provided by 
issue_of Shares 
For ‘€xpenditure cn 
le contra . 


£123,248 10 4 


,009 16 
126,258 6 4 


278,504 11 4 
Unclaimed Dividend Ac- 
count— 
Dividend 
arrants — Dividend 
Beas .« 2 310 
Unpresented Bearer Share 
Wa 
dend No. 1 oe 


Sundry Shareholders— 
Interim Dividend No. 2 


4 13 10 


60,c00 © 


22,010 7 7 
For amount due to 
for Tax on 


fits .. oe 8,326 7 


30,336 19 2 


90,341 13 0 
Balance of Appropriation 
Account— 
Unappropriated . ee 
Norte.—There are farther Liabilities on account of Shares 
subscribed for in other Companies, as under, viz. :— 


46,401 12 6 


Chenier’ of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd.— 
42 2s. per Share uncalled on nee 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd.— 
64 per Share uncalled on 31 Shares.. 1,984 0 © 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.— 
£9 per Share uncalled on 188 Shares . 1,692 0 © 
Native Labour Association, Ltd.— 
8s. per Share uncalled on 428 Shares.. 1740 
£8,236 4 0 
£1,015,247 16 10° 
By Claim P 
ro ae s. de 
183°362 Claims bend 
ofZxreach .. ee 366,000 0 
Cash ee ee 3,451 2 30 
369,452 2 10 
Shares in other Companies— 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd.—2,<90 £3 Shares sub- 
scribed for at Par, which 18s. per 
Share has been paid 1,881 0 o 
Co-operative Yard, “Ltd.—31 £80 
Shares subscribed for at par, of which 
416 per Share has been paid . 498 0 Oo 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.—188 
410 Shares (£1 per Share paid up) 
at cost. .. oe ee 376 o 
Witwatersrand Native Labour 
td.—528 £1 Shares subscribed f 
at par, of which 12s. per Share hes 
been paid oe 256 16 o 
Mine Development at cost— 
No. I Shaft, Vertical £27,846 3 10 
No. II Shaft; 35,283 3 12 
Development . oe 132,956 10 8 
166,055 18 5 
snd cont oe eo 929,287 15 2 
Buildings at cost .. ee ee as 72,815 14 9 
Reservoirs at cost ee ee 6,383 12 9 
Tree Planting and Fencing at cost ae 1,320 17 11 
Roads and Surface Improvements at cost -. 179 13 6 
5c6,¢43 12 6 
Stores and Materials— 
In Stock oe oo £8,915 9 5 
In Transit .. ee 377 8 
9,292 17 6 
Live Stock and a 421 10 0 
Furniture .. 243 4 0 
Bearer Share Warsants .. 599 © 2 
10,556 11 $ 
on Call 
nterest .. 92,237 7 4 
‘Cash Bankers ‘and in 
73217 4 
Consignment Ace 
count .. 14,086 7 0 
105,056 8 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in advance 21,130 2 2 
; 136,743 5 6 


41,015,247 16 10 


H. A. READ, Secretary. L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 

: F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 

We have ~ the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts, and A propriation Account with ‘the Books, Accounts and Vouchers 
of the Roo and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and 
fair, contains the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Com- 
any, Hs is Properly drawn ae SP so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
whole of the Company's 

HOWARD PIM, 


artered Accountant, 
ri ANDERSSON & CO., j Auditors. 
Incorporated 


Accountants, 
Johannesburg, 18th September, 1905. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURE & REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the Period from Closing Down of the Mine in 
October 1899 to Re-commencement of Milling on 
5th March, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Mine Expenditure— 3 
Policing ang Care-taking during War Period— 
f Accounts for pageant 
since publication of last Accounts .. 
Credit carried to Agerepsiation 
Account . oe 
Nore. anhaniil expended for the above 
period as per accounts dated 31st July, 1904 
Less Amgunts since recovered, &c., as atove 


40 00 
15443 16 9 


87,385 74 8 
++ 1,443 16 


above period 85,943 17 1 


4 1,483 16 9 

Ca. —- 

By Mine Expenditure— 4s. d 

General Expenses —Amount credited since 

publication of last Accounts... 

Head Office Expenditure— 
Interest 

Sundry General Expenses 

Net Amounts recovered 

since rene of last 


Accoun! oe 
Deficit in Cash Assets— 
Gold seized by Government of the late 
South African Republic— 
Amount recovered since 
last Accounts .. 


4150 12 11 
781 13 7 


932 6 6 


3 


41,483 16 9 
41,483 16 9 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the Year ending 3ist July, 1905. 


Dr. 
Mining . eo 124,692 © 5 
Developing ee ee 20,384 8 6 
-———— 145,076 8 
Milling Expenses we 28,104 12 
Cyanidin oe oe 19,972 5 6 
General Expenses— Mine 12,225 17 2 
General Expenses—Head Office— 
a. Agency Fees, 
and Rent os oe 3,396 1 
Stationery, Printing, 
Advertising, Postages 
Telegrams .. 558 12 8 
Directors’ and Auditors’ 
ees. oe 2,047 10 © 
Licences .. oe ee 92715 0 
Sundry .. ee ee 4°95 8 2 
7:335 6 10 
Less Sundry Revenue 35013 9 
6,978 13 x 


212,257 15 9 
Credit Balance on Working for the year carried down ++ 100,720 15 10 


£313,084 17 
£101,336 6 3 
£101,336 6 3 


Credit Balance carried to Appropriation Account .. o- 


Cr. 
By Gold Account ee ee oe £313,084 11 7 
4313,084 11 


By Balance ae on £100,726 1§ 10 
Interest ee ee eo oe ee 609 10 5 


4101336 6 3 


Dr. Lead 
To Expended on Shares for Year— 
Chamber of Mines Labour 
Importation Agency, 
Lid.—For call of 
per Share on 2,140 
Shares subscribed for 642 0 0 
Less Proceeds of 50 Shares 
sold at cost, viz. : 18s. 
per Share ee 45°90 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Ltd.—For calls of 12s. per Share cen 
Shares subscribed for oe ee 256 16 o 
853 16 o 
Expended on Capital Account for Year «. os os «- 36,498 18 8 


Transvaal Government Taxes— a 
Net amount of 10 per cent. Tax on Profits for the we: opting 


July, 1905 8,383 2 11 
Dividend Aecount -Interim Dividend No 2 of 10 per cent. 
declared 13th July, 1905 -- 000 © 
Balance Unappropriated, carried to Balance Sheet . 46,408 12 6 
4132,137 10 
Cr. 4 4d. 
By Shest, 5 
lance Sheet, 33st July, (1904 eo 993587 7 
ot Pp j Revenue, Account— 
For the period from pm =: down of the ip 
1899 to re-commencement of Milling on sth. h, 1902.. 14443 16 9 


Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue J 
For the year ending 31st July, 1905 391,336 6 3 


4132,137 10 1 


L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 
F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 
HOWARD PIM, 

Charter 


ed Acco’ 
L ANDERSSON & CO., | 
Incorporated 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Accountants. 
Johannesburg, 18th September, 1905. 
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BEFORE YOU PURCHASE ANY OTHER 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


DO NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEWEST GIFT BOOKS, 1905-1906, 


Which will be found in stock at all the chief Booksellers. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR SERIES. 


Printed throughout on the finest JAPON PAPER, each with 12 Photogravures. Square 8vo, decorated cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


* By the most refined, permanent! anable, and chea The First Editions of each will, without doubt id laced. 
OMAR KHAYYAM is already in a in a Fourth | Exceptionally attractive gift-books.” An Gazette, 


** Well printed and h 
OMAR KHAYYAM. RUBAIYAT. Translated by FITZGERALD ogra 
ition. 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. Translated by ANDREW Lanc. | MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS, With 12 Photogravures by 


With 12 Photogravures by Gitsert James. Gitpext JAMeEs. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A KeEwmpis CUPID AND PSYCHE. -« 
Adlington’s Translati With 
by Canon Bexuam. With 12 after Celebrated Photogravures by JAMES. ingtgn's 13 


BLAIR’S GRAVE. With Photogravure Reproductions of the 12 COLOURED VOLUMES 
Plates by BLake. 


BOOKS OF RUTH AND ESTHER. With 12 Photogravures by  HERRICK’S FLOWER POEMS. With 12 Coloured Plates by 


JAMEs. FLorence Castle. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. With 12 Photogravures by CHRISTMAS BOOK OF CAROLS AND SONGS. With 12 
_ STRANG. Coloured Plates by ALAN WRIGHT and VERNON oN STOKES. 


THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 
Each consisting of A GEM OF LITERATURE ILLUSTRATED BY A GEM OF ART. 

Medium 16mo. wrappers, with Photogravure thereon, 6d. ; lambskin, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net. 

Also sold in Sets of Three Books, as bracketed below, in elegant French-grey cardboard boxes, each box rs. 6d. 
Sonras Arnold. | (Eve or St. Acnes. Keats. Curisti1an Lire 1n Sacrep Sone. 

{‘Abowais. Keats. | | Drasaric Lyrics. Browning. 
Execy 1x Country Cuurcuvarp. Gray. Soncs or Innocence. Blake. Tue Raven, Tue Betts, &c. Poe. 
p’ArRTHUR. Tennyson. 


TRAVELLER. Goldsmith. 


Guinevere. Tennyson. | Marker. Christina Rossetti. 
ScHoLar Gipsy. M. Arnold. 


| Leaves or Grass. Walt Whitman. 
CuristaseL. Colerid | 
Omar KHAYYAM. Fitzg erald. Schiller. 
Spirit oF MISCHIEF : — about Children. j 


Burssep Damozer. D. G. Rossetti. j or Ancient Rome. Macaulay. Edward Fitzgerald. 


Evaine. Tenn 
| Lay oF THE BELL. 


(Curistmas Eve. ELIZABETHAN Lyrics. Prep Piper or Hame tn. Browning. 
+ Pipra Passes. Browning. 
(Sonnets From Portucurse. E. B. Browning. | 


Curisrmas. Washington Irving. 
{Hosace PASTORALS. | {Bowen Lyrics. Locker-Lampson. { Dream or Farr Women. * Tennyson. 
| 


Ancient Maxiner. Coleridge. 


Horace’s Opes. Puncu AND Jupy. With 2 Cuisiy G. Cruikshank. | SonGs FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Lay or THE Bett. Schiller. Ras anv His FRrienps. rown. (Omar Kwavyam. 


TWO CHARMING ANTHOLOGIES. 
THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS: an Anthology of Mountaineering. By E. A. Baker, M.A, and 


F. E. ROSS. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth gilt, gilt edges, special End Papers, 2s. 6d. net. 

POEMS OF LOVE. Edited by G. K. A. Bet, B.A.Oxon., Newdigate Prizeman, 1904. Pott 8vo, linen cloth, 
full gilt back, 1s. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. A Selection of 137 of the best Susie, chiefly ly rical, on Love, selected from the Works of 70 Poets, forming an 
Epic of Love, illustrating i its progress and its chief episodes, from its birth to its death. Being the First Volume of “THE GOLDEN ANTHOLOGIES,” of 
which the Second will deal with “‘ Poems of Nature.” 


Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have ohoume tn announcing the Public ation this ae ” the Sixth Volume of their 
LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Large 8vo, dark green buckram, gilt, real morocco labels, being 


PEPYS’ DIARY. Edited, with Notes, by Lorp Braysrooxe. This Text is the fullest which it is desirable to 
reprint. The Volume occupies 848 pages, including a very copious new Index ; and the price is ss. net. The Publishers take this opportunity of announcing that 
AFTER JANUARY 1st NEXT the price of this series will be RAISED throughout to 5s. net in place of 5s. non-net, at which the Series was originally issued 
The length and importance of the works that have recently been, and will in future be, included are greater than was at first intended, necessitating the slight increase 

in price. The Volumes to be raised on January 1st—dwt until ‘that date available at the lower price—are :— 


BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL yeses. Reprinted from the Texts and Trans- | CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. {3 pp., with 52 Fine Portraits and 


lations, with the Notes and the Prefaces, of Spepp1nG and E.tis, and Edited, | Plates. 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. M. RoBeRTson. 944 pp- | GRAMONT’S MEMOIRS. Edited by Sir WALTER Scort. 

BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Edited, with all the Author’s Notes, RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. Translated, 
by Joun M. Rosertson, with Additional Notes, Index, and Introduction. with the Author's Notes, by Saran Austin. Edited,,with Additional Notes 
964 pp. - | and an Introduction, by R. A. JoHNnson, M.A., and a copious Index. 816 pp. 

Tue Fottowinc New Votumes (5s. NET) WILL BE ISSUED SHORTLY :— 

EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 940 pp. SISMONDI’S ITALIAN REPUBLICS. Translated, thoroughly Revised, and 

JOSEPHUS’ WORKS. Edited by D. S. Marcottoutn, Litt.D. 1,024 pp. Supplemented by Dr. W. Bout tine. 

LATEST ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 
THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A. 
With Introductions, &c. Large crown 8vo, dark-blue buckram gilt, gilt top, 


Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. net ; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. each 6s. net. 
JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, jane COLLINS. With an LIFE AND OPINIONS OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQUIRE. ‘By 


by (Auth rized Sel printed since (‘‘ The English Rabelais”). No edition of this book has been 

‘ ): Poeti or utho ection. wu 15. 

PATMORE (Coventry). Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. THE "HEPT AMERON OF THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 

POE: Poetical Works. With The Poetic Principle, The Philo- Translated by ARTHUR MacHEN. The Complete Text, with Verse Trans- 
sophy of Composition and The Power of Words. lations of the Verses. 


OCT ‘ Lyri BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. The Complete Text: Translated 
PROC! TER and cs, with Chaplet by J. M.A. With J. ADDINGTON ‘Essay on Boccaccio’ 
as an in uction. 


ROSSETTI: The Early Italian Poets. In the Original NOVELS AND NOVELETTES. (‘‘Oroonoko,” ‘The Royal, 


Metres, with DANTE’S Vita;Nuova. Slave,” ‘‘ The Fair Jile,” “‘ The Nun,” &c.) By Mrs. ApHra Beun. 


TENNYSON : Poetical Works, 1830-1863. GESTA ROMANORUM. Entertaining Stories invented by the 
— = a ‘the most celebrated of our own 
_ ‘oets have extract their Plots ranslated, with Introduction and 
“THE NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. Notes, by Rev. CHaRtes Swan. P 
1s. net in cloth ; 2s. net in lambskin. | THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henry BROOKE. With 
A NEW PROSPECTUS of this New Series, which already contains about Kingsley’s Introduction, and a Comprehensive Life of the Author, based 
volumes, is now ready, and will be posted on application. on new materials provided by the family, by E. A. Baker, M.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and : SONS, Limirtep, Broadway House, London, E.C. 


& Co, g Newatrst Square, E-C, and Pulsed by Re 
Proprietors L Published by Recinatp Weséter P at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Parish of” $c. Paul, Covent Garden, in the 9 1905. 
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